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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a ae ge so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a peceees reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise or is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of ai! the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embrac ‘ing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says : — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than — which is found in the volumes of THR Liv- 
ING AG 
The cacti Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

“Itis indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.’ 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field | of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 


The Americ an Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“ This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
gina!,and of more than ordinary worth, whic h we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

et, If we could get but one magazine. we would get 
this.” 
The Christian Advocate, New York, say. 

“i deserves its age, and the affection 1 which it has 
earned.’ 

Th2 Observer, St. Louis, Mo., say. 

“it is certainly the most Wvaluable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The {ipin Church, Chacago, says: 

“It is simply ay aluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, ayes cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the ‘day 


The New- York Tribune says: 

‘* Its pages teem with the ‘choicest literature of the 
day, selected with — knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
So small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Living Ac, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.’ 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tae Livine Age proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest , YA 
sion and latest development in periodicals. 
an sp with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LIVING AG#. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

‘If a man were to read Tne LivinG AGB regularly, 
and read = ise, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjec ts in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: 

“It is edited with Creat skill and care, and its week- 
ly a gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.’ 
The Montreal Gazette says it 1s 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.’ 
The Boston Journal says 

” To turn over these richly Jaden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some sugg gestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print, yo the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

** Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGz is not worth knowing.’ 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: 

‘It hasnorival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice 
The Boston Traveller says : — 

‘It absolutely seems a work of superero ation ~ 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AcE; but it i 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with: 
hold our word of commendation. We have Legg? ~ 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: 
though its earlier contents were variegated and a. 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning. va 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 

‘ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says it is 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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OXFORD TO LONDON. 


O FRIEND, who laboring for the State, 
With sittings early, sittings late, 

Dost gnaw thy soul with righteous anger 
At party violence, party hate; 


To see our Senate’s old renown 

Mid faction’s darkening surges drown, 
And many a name of purer splendor 

Setting, and like a star go down: 


To hear the howl, the hiss, the cry, 
The blatant taunt, the bandied lie, 
Where, saved through laws that guarded 
order, 
The friends of anarchy law defy: 


To long —and scarce to deem it sin — 
To see some Cromwell enter in, 

And, England’s mandate stern behind him, 
For freedom’s honor end discord’s din: 


Then come and quit the heated hall, 
The strife, the mock-division’s call, 

Come, and amid old friends at Oxford, 
In peace and beauty, forget it all! 


Come, and where breaks a softer ray 

On walls with centuries sere and gray, 
’Mid memories old as Saxon Alfred 

Refresh your heart with the heart of May! 


In meads where couch the slumberous kine 
With kingcup, and with cowslip fine, 

By many a college ivy-mantled, 
Trellised with rose and eglantine: 


Or lawns like emerald velvet laid 

’?Mid whispering cloisters’ long arcade; 
And walks by student-dreamer trodden, 

Leafy and cool in their elm-trees’ shade : 


Or, sweeter still, arched boughs between, 

To trace the twilight-glimmering scene, 
The ghost-like city, steeple-studded, 

Slumbering grey in a mist of green: 


Or listen while the throstle sings 

Night’s requiem, where still adding rings 
Millenial oaks bemock the aloe 

That once a century skyward springs: 


Or take the oar, and down the stream 
Silently floating like a dream, 

People the wave with phantom races, 
And hear the shout for the victor-team: 


Thoughts of a past, a happier time, 

When selfish aim seemed public crime, 
And feel once more the pulses quicken 

With generous heat of a genial prime. 


Then back returning, seek once more 

The Babel city, the wordy war ; 
Perchance a drooping cause to hearten, 

Perchance its wavering ranks restore. 


For still, though doubtful seem the fray, 
And long the struggle and hard the way, 
Yet lawless passion is self-destroying, 
And coolness, courage, shall win the day. 
Spectator. A. G. B 








OXFORD TO LONDON, ETC, 


THE SHADED SPOT. 
A TROPICAL STUDY. 


THE sunlight fiercely burns 
From ’mid the vivid whiteness of our tropic 


ay; 
And every r= A and leaf its parchéd bosom 
turns 
In languid mood away. 
The palm-frond’s graceful spray 
Droops moveless, ruffled by no breath of 
air. 
There is a sense of rest, but such as flare 
In flames that dazzle with a steady glare. 


The heavy plantain-leaves, 
Broad-fashioned, throw their shadows on the 
dusty ground, 
And from each hanging ridge the rustic cot- 
tage eaves 
Also in shade are bound. 
No bird-voice trills a sound. 
Heat; clear white heat, that seems to rest 
with weight, 
Falls on the window panes, upon the roofs 
of slate; 
And sparkles on the low, white palings of 
each gate. 


Here is a shaded spot; 
A little calm, cool island, in a world of light. 
Now may the weary ‘‘eyelids close in rest,’’ 
and blot 
The silent swirl from sight; 
While, half a-doze, sweet thoughts in 
flight 
Pass and repass, like mental music flowing ; 
Or echoes that rise and fall, now coming 
and now going 
Over the border-land, between knowing and 
unknowing. 
Demerara Lyrics. 


THE WARRIOR’S CRADLE-SONG. 


BRIGHT in the moon-washed heaven the 
Charioteer 

Hangs, and Orion listens wide-awake ; 

Continuous rolled, without a pause or break 

The plunging surge from cape to cape I hear; 

Bells clang, clash cymbals, horses prance and 


rear, 

Now with a crowd’s acclaim whole cities 
shake, 

Now hosts, in ambush laid, hoarse whisper- 
ings make, 


Anon the cannon shout and armies cheer. — 

I could not wonder that the men who sleep 

Lulled into dreams or woke by sounds like 
these, 

Should feel ambition in their souls had birth, 

Should cross for fame the wild applauding 


seas, 
With noise of arms should climb the imperial 


steep 
And thunder at the shores of half the earth. 
Spectator. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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Fiom Temple Bar. 
CRABBE, 


GEORGE CRABBE, “the poet of the 
poor,” had a bitter experience of poverty 
in his own person. He journeyed to Lon- 
don, when a young man, in quest of a 
patron, wealth, and fame. He addressed 
poetical compliments and earnest requests 
for aid to Lord North, then prime minis- 
ter, to the Earl of Shelburne, one of his 
principal opponents in the House of 
Lords, and to Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 
His humble requests to these exalted and 
influential personages were treated with 
contempt. Chatterton had visited London 
ten years before with the same hopes and 
expectations as Crabbe, whose life might 
have been as short and his end as tragic 
as his, had Crabbe not found in Edmund 
Burke the patron and friend whom Chat- 
terton vainly expected that Horace Wal- 
pole would be to him. 

One of Burke’s many titles to grateful 
remembrance is the timely and cordial 
help which he extended in their hour of 
need to James Barry, the painter, and 
George Crabbe, the poet. He gave judi- 
cious advice and generous assistance to 
both. Moreover, he treated each of them 
as friends. If Barry failed to profit as 
much as he might have done by his oppor- 
tunities, the fault was entirely his own. 
Crabbe wisely made the most of the op- 
portunities which were placed within his 
reach. He lived fifty-two years after 
Burke had rescued him from poverty and 
raised him to be independent, and he died 
in his seventy-eighth year, whilst enjoying 
the universal esteem of his contempora- 
ries, having attained a place amongst En- 
glish poets which is almost unique. He 
sounded a new note in poetry. 

On Christmas eve, one hundred and 
thirty-two years ago, George Crabbe first 
saw the light in the village of Aldborough, 
on the coast of Suffolk. Though having 
a population under two thousand it en- 
joyed the privilege, from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of William the Fourth, 
of sending two members to Parliament. 
A still smaller Yorkshire borough of the 
same name exercised the like privilege. 
It was erroneously supposed that the Earl 
of Aldborough, who made an affidavit be- 





fore the lord mayor that Holloway’s pills 
and ointment had cured him of his mala- 
dies, was connected with either of these 
boroughs, whereas the peer and his title 
were Irish. In the year that Crabbe died, 
his native borough ceased to send mem- 
bers to Parliament. Both of its last rep- 
resentatives were men of note, the one 
being the Marquess of Douro, afterwards 
second Duke of Wellington, the other the 
Right Honorable John Wilson Croker. 

Aldborough has not fallen into decay. 
The truth is that it never flourished. The 
inhabitants used to make their living by 
catching fish; at present they have a fur- 
ther resource in letting lodgings to stran- 
gers during the summer. Now that rail- 
way communication exists between Ald- 
borough and London it is no longer the re- 
mote and deserted borough which Crabbe 
depicted in lines which everybody has 
read. Still, the material changes are but 
slight; the Jandscape is unaltered, and 
the following lines faithfully represent 
what may be seen by the visitor who looks 
upon it from the sea: — 


With ceaseless motion comes and goes the 
tide, 

Flowing it fills the channel vast and wide; 

Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 

It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep; 

Here samphire-banks and salt-wort bound the 
flood, 

There stakes and seaweeds withering on the 
mud; 

And higher up, a ridge of all things base, 

Which some strong tide has rolled upon the 
place. 


As regards the town itself the followiug 
lines are as applicable now as when they 
were penned : — 


Our busy streets and sylvan walks between, 
Fen, marshes, bog, and heath all intervene. 
Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 
To some enrich th’ uncultivated space: 
For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gale’s rich balm and sundew’s crimson 
blush, 
Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dressed, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast. 
Crabbe’s father had tried several occu- 
pations before he attained the respectable 
position of salt-master, or collector of the 
duties on salt in Aldborough. He had 
previously been schoolmaster and parish 
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clerk at Orford and Loddon. Marrying a 
widow named Loddock, after finally set- 
tling in Aldborough, he had a family of 
six, two girls and four boys, of whom 
George, the poet, was the eldest. All his 
children except a daughter lived to shift 
for themselves. The second son followed 
the trade of a glazier; the third, after 
being a seaman in the navy, rose to the 
doubtful dignity of captain of a Liverpool 
slave-ship ; he married the owner's daugh- 
ter and he fella victim to the slaves whom 
he carried as cargo, the slaves having 
risen against their temporary masters, 
forced them into boats, and turned them 
adrift to perish. The fourth son went to 
sea also, was made prisoner by the Span- 
iards, who carried him to Mexico, where 
he became a silversmith; he married 
there and grew rich, and he was persecuted 
and impoverished owing to being a Prot- 
estant. This brother was last heard of in 
Honduras, where he seems to have begun 
the world again ; but no tidings of his end 
reached his family. Mary, the youngest 
member of the poet’s family, married Mr. 
S parkes, a builder in Aldborough, where 
she lived till her death, which occurred five 
years before that of the poet. 

George Crabbe’s early life was not 
happy. His father was feared but not re- 
spected, his fits of passion being recalled 
with horror by his son fifty years after- 
wards. The death of his daughter in in- 
fancy is said to have affected him so much 
as to make him a torment rather than a 
stay to his family. When the poet was 
twenty, his father took an active part in 
the contested election of 1774; from that 
time he preferred the tavern to his own 
fireside ; when at home he gave way to 
furious outbursts of passion, throwing 
plates about the room if displeased with 
the fare put before him. Crabbe’s mother 
was of a gentle and meek disposition, 
and he took after her. While admitting 
his father’s faults, Crabbe was wont to 
add that he had little personal reason for 
complaint, and his father had always been 
“ substantially kind ” to him. 

Before Crabbe’s father acquired the bad 
habit of spending his evenings at a tavern, 
he was accustomed to spend a part of 
each evening in reading aloud to his fam- 
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ily. He often read passages from Young 
and Milton, and hearing him may have 
given his eldest son a bent towards poetry. 
His father was a subscriber to Martin’s 
Philosophical Magazine, founded in 1766, 
which died for lack of public support after 
fourteen volumes had appeared. The 
magazine afforded a good picture of scien- 
tific work and progress at the time during 
which it was published. What chiefly 
pleased Crabbe’s father were the mathe- 
matical problems, in which he took a keen 
interest. Atthe end of each number there 
were pages filled with ‘‘ occasional poet- 
ry,” which the elder Crabbe tore out when 
sending the numbers to be bound, but 
which the younger one treasured and pe- 
rused till he knew their contents by heart. 
Naturally he began to imitate what he ad- 
mired so much. 

Crabbe was a gentle and studious boy. 
He read with avidity all the stories upon 
which he could lay his hands. He was a 
patient listener, and the old women of the 
place were pleased to tell him the tales 
which he was most ready to hear. He 
would read to those who could not read 
owing to failing sight, and he became pop- 
ular in all circles save that of lads of his 
own age. He had no taste for the sports 
and the pleasures of boyhood. Though 
he had earned contempt as a milksop, he 
did not suffer so much as might be sup- 
posed. One day a boy whom he had pro- 
voked was on the point of chastising him, 
when another interfered, and warded off 
the punishment by saying, “ You must not 
meddle with 42m ; let him alone, for he 
ha’ got l’arning.” 

Crabbe acquired the rudiments of edu- 
cation at a dame’s school. As he dis- 
played a great liking for books his father 
thought it right that he should have a fur- 
ther chance of acquiring knowledge, and 
with that object sent him to a boarding- 
school at Bungay. The boy had been 
spoilt by his mother, and he was so help- 
less that he could not dress himself, and 
he expressed surprise at seeing his school- 
fellows putting on their shirts, lamenting 
his own inability todo so. Though born 
at the seaside he had no aquatic tastes. 
When his father took him and his three 
brothers in a boat to fish, the clumsiness 
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of his eldest son caused his father to ex- 
claim, “ That boy must be a fool. John 
and Bob and Will are all of some use 
about a boat ; but what will that ¢azzg ever 
be good for?” At school he had to play 
with his comrades, and on one occasion 
he joined with them in playing at soldiers, 
which seems to have been a forbidden pas- 
time. He and the others were punished 
by confinement in a large dog-kennel 
which was known as “the black hole.” 
Young Crabbe weut in first; the others 
who followed filled the confined space to 
suffocation. He shrieked out in agony 
and bit the hand of the boy next to him, 
who then called out that Crabbe was dying, 
and the door was opened. When telling 
the story Crabbe added, “ A minute more 
and I must have died.” 

As Crabbe had no liking for the sea, his 
father resolved, for an unrecorded reason, 
to have him trained to be a surgeon. The 
difficulty was to find an opening for him 


as a surgeon’s apprentice ; whilst awaiting 


the opening his father made him help in a 
warehouse plling up casks of butter and 
cheese. His father sometimes worked at 
the same cccupation, but Crabbe consid- 
ered the employment disgusting and de- 
grading; in after life he regretted his 
over-fastidiousness. Like other lads, he 
disliked doing as he was bid. In his four- 
teenth year he was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon in the small village of Wickam- 
Brook, near Bury St. Edmund’s. He was 
mortified with his reception at his master’s 
house. During an illness before going 
thither his head had been shaved, and he 
wore a scratch-wig. His master’s daugh- 
ter laughed loudly when he arrived, ex- 
claiming, “La! here’s our new ’pren- 
tice.” 

His master was a farmer as well as a 
surgeon, and he made his apprentice work 
in the fields and sleep with the ploughboy. 
Young Crabbe’s surgical training appears 
to have been confined to carrying medi- 
cines to his master’s patients. Finding 


this unsatisfactory, his father removed 
him after three years had elapsed, and 
placed him with Mr, Page at Woodbridge, 
a town seventeen miles from Aldborough, | 
where Crabbe was taught the art and 
mystery of surgery. 


He made the ac- 


| quaintance of others who were students 
like himself, and he joined a club where 
professional matters were discussed. 
Through the medium of Mr. W. S. Levett, 
a surgeon and member of this club, he 
was introduced to Miss Sarah Elmy, then 
living with her uncle, Mr. Tovell, in the 
neighboring village of Parham. Before 
going to Parham ona courting expedition 
Mr. Levett said to Crabbe, “ You shall go 
with me to Parham ; there is a young lady 
there that would just suit you.” The 
young lady did suit him, and he suited , 
her. They were married, but not till 
twelve long years had passed away. 

Whilst at Mr. Page’s he gave his spare 
time to composing verses, and his versify- 
ing was carried on with greater ardor after 
having made Miss Elmy’s acquaintance. 
He celebrated her praises under the name 
of Mira, and he succeeded in getting his 
effusions put into print. His first printed 
verses appeared in a lady’s magazine, 
conducted by Mr. Wheble, who offered a 
prize for a poem on “Hope.” Crabbe 
gained the prize and became convinced 
that his true vocation was the writing of 
poetry. Accordingly he planned tragedies 
and epics, and as he himself wrote, “ be- 
gan to think of succeeding in the highest 
line of composition, before he had made 
one good and commendable effort in the 
lowest.” 

Crabbe was a surgeon's apprentice when 
his first poem was published in a separate 
form. It was entitled “Inebriety.” It 
was published at Ipswich, it was sold for 
eighteenpence, and it brought neither 
fame nor fortune to its author. In the 
preface he apologized for extracting so 
much from the writings of Pope, the 
“Swan of Thames,” and he stated that 
the extracts were “the best part of the 
performance.” As his eldest son justly 
remarks in his excellent “ Life ” of Crabbe, 
the poem showed the writer to be a stu- 
dent of surgery as well as of Pope. The 
following lines prove this. They are 
taken from the passage in which the effect 
of wintry weather is noted : — 














The opening valves, which fill the venal road, 
Then scarcely urge along the sanguine flood. 
The laboring pulse a slower motion rules, 
The tendons stiffen, and the spirit cools ; 


7° 
Each asks the aid of Nature’s sister Art, 
To cheer the senses and to warm the heart. 

After the termination of his apprentice- 
ship, Crabbe only required to complete his 
surgical education at a London hospital in 
order to be qualified for practice. He was 
now twenty-one. His father could not 
supply him with money to go to London, 
and he would not keep him in idleness at 
home, so that Crabbe was obliged to re- 
turn to the warehouse and pass his time 
in the menial, and, to him, most repulsive 
occupation of pushing about and piling up 
barrels of butter and cheese. He quar- 
.relled with his father. He was mortified 
as well as angry. One day a comrade at 
Woodbridge who had become a surgeon 
visited Aldborough with a view to see 
him. On finding Crabbe, dressed as a 
common warehouseman, piling up butter- 
casks he was not only surprised, but he 
rated his friend for so doing. During his 
leisure hours Crabbe devoted himself to 
writing verses and studying botany, a 
branch. of knowledge for which he had 
acquired a great liking. 

His father having succeeded in getting 
together a small sum, Crabbe took it with 
him to London, in order, as he said, “to 
pick up a little surgical information as 
cheap as he could.” He went by seaina 
trading sloop. He returned ten months 
later without having made marked prog- 
ress in surgery. However, he thought 
that he knew enough to engage himself 
as assistant to Mr. Maskill, who had re- 
cently setup in Aldborough as a surgeon 
and apothecary. Mr. Maskill did not re- 
main many months there ; after his depar- 
ture Crabbe began to practise on his own 
account. He was as conscientious as he 
was incompetent. On awaking in the 
morning he shuddered at the possible 
prospect of being called upon to perform 
a difficult operation before night. His 
patients were the very poor and they 
grudged him a fee. Being a constant 
botanizer and returning home laden with 
weeds, it was the common belief that, as 
he got his medicines from the ditches, 
they were not worth paying for. He had 
poor relations, some of whom were elderly 
women who paid him daily visits in order 
to get “something comfortable from 
Cousin George ;” in other words, to swal- 
low doses of the strongest, most expensive 
cordials he had. 


In the summer of 1778 the Warwick- | 
shire militia were quartered in Aidbor- | 
Crabbe made the acquaintance of | 
some officers in the regiment, and was | 
after being in London, for what he consid- 


ough. 


treated by them as a friend whilst acting 
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as aphysician. He acted as the medical 
attendant to the Norfolk militia regiment, 
which succeeded the Warwickshire; and 
his association with the officers of these 
regiments was, as his son phrases it, a 
“passing gleam of sunshine.” He was 
seized with fever whilst Miss Elmy, to 
whom he was engaged, paid a visit to his 
parents. She nursed him, On returning 
to her uncle’s house she was seized with a 
fever, and he exercised what skill he had 
to procure her recovery, which took place 
after she was on the brink of the grave. 
He arrived at the conclusion that he was 
unfitted for being a surgeon, and that he 
could not earn a livelihood by practising 
asone. He hesitated long before choos- 
ing his course, and then, on a gloomy day 
towards the close of the year 1779, he 
made up his mind, determining to go to 
London and venture all in the hope of 
succeeding as a poet. Having borrowed 
five pounds, he sailed in a sloop bound for 
the Thames, his worldly goods consisting 
of a box of clothes, a small case of surgi- 
cal instruments, three pounds in money, 
and many verses in manuscript. Though 
satisfied that there were plenty of surgeons 
in the world, he was clearly of opinion 
that there was an opening for a poet, and 
that he was the man to fill it. His feel- 
ings on this head, which were expressed 
in rhyme and entered in a note-book, may 
be best understood by perusing the lines: 


And thus when Verse her wint’ry prospect 
weeps, 

When Pope is gone and mighty Milton sleeps, 

When Gray in lofty lines has ceased to soar, 

And gentle Goldsmith charms the town no 


more, 
An humbler Bard the widowed Muse invites, 
Who led by hope and inclination writes : 
With half their art, he tries the soul to move, 
And swell the softer strain with themes of 
love. 


If Crabbe had never written any better 
lines than the foregoing, English poetry 
would have been none the richer for his 
labors. 

On reaching London in 1780, Crabbe 
took a lodging with Mr. Vickery, a hair- 
dresser who lived first close to the Ex- 
change, and next in Bishopsgate Street. 
He spent a year diligently engaged in 
writing and in trying to get a publisher. 
Besides transcribing the verses he had 
brought with him, he composed two dra- 
mas as well as prose essays in imitation 
of those by Swift and Addison. Perhaps 
the strangest thing in his life was the fact 
that he actually found a publisher, soon 
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ered to be a poem. This was H. Payne, 
whose place of business was opposite 
Marlborough House. Early in 1780 this 
publisher gave to the world an anonymous 
poem entitled “ The Candidate; a Poeti- 
cal Epistle to the Authors of the Monthly 
Review.” It was noticed in the Monthly 
Review for August, 1780, where it was 
said that the writer used bad rhymes and 
had chosen a bad subject. Mr. Urban 
wrote in the Gentleman’s Magazine: “ If 
the authors addressed agree with us in 
their estimate, they will not give this Can- 
didate much encouragement to stand a 
poll at Parnassus.” If the critics had 
summarily dismissed this poetical epistle 
as “rhymed rigmarole” they would not 
have been too harsh or at all unfair. But 
Crabbe would have gained nothing frem 
this work even if it had been meritorious. 
The publisher became bankrupt soon after 
its appearance. 

Crabbe wrote other poems and submit- 
ted them to other publishers. Mr. Dods- 
ley declined the one put before him, on 
the ground that the public would not ap- 
preciate it. Mr. Beckett was favored with 
one entitled “ An Epistle from the Devil” 
and other pieces; he admitted that the 
pieces had merit, but he regretted that 
they would not sell. Failing with the 
publishers, he fell back upon patrons. 
He first tried Lord North, the prime min- 
ister, to whom he sent some poems and a 
letter, which he pronounced “the most 
consequential piece” he had ever exe- 
cuted. After several days of anxious wait- 
ing, a servant brought a message that his 
lordship refused to help him. Then he 
addressed himself to the Earl of Shel- 
burne, whom he apostrophized as 


Blest with all that’s good and great, 
T’ adorn a rich, or save a sinking, State. 


He wrote a letter informing Lord Shel- 
burne of his condition and of Lord North’s 
conduct. In that letter he expressed his 
grief at the “inhumanity ” of Lord North 
in delaying an answer to his application. 
Lord Shelburne appears to have been the 
worse of the two, for there is no record of 
his having made any reply. 

Whilst weaving rhymes and writing im- 
ploring letters, Crabbe was approaching 
absolute destitution. He had to sell his 
watch and his surgical instruments, his 
books and his clothes, to procure money 
wherewith to buy food and pay for his 
humble lodging. Once he was guilty of 
foolish extravagance. Having procured a 
few shillings by selling his surgical instru- 
ments, he saw a copy of Dryden's works 
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at a bookstall. Their price was five shil- 
lings; he offered three and sixpence. 
The woman in charge of the stall let him 
have the books; so, to use his own words, 
he “carried reluctantly home a fair bar- 
gain, but a very ill-judged one.” 

In the midst of his perplexities the 
Gordon riots occurred, and Crabbe wrote 
an account of them in the journal which 
he kept for the perusal of Miss Elmy. On 
the 7th of June, 1780, he was at West- 
minster watching the members enter the 
House. A mob had collected, and only 
those members whom the mob favored 
were allowed to pass. Lord Sandwich 
was roughly treated, the windows of his 
coach were broken, his face was cut, and 
he was turned back. A detachment of 
horse and foot arrived, and was defeated 
by the mob. On Crabbe’s way back he 
met a band of “ vile-looking fellows, rag- 
ged, dirty, and insolent, armed with clubs, 
going to join their companions.” In the 
evening he passed the Old Bailey; saw 
the attack upon the house of Mr. Aker-. 
man, the keeper of Newgate, and the burn-. 
ing of it. He saw Newgate broken open 
and the prisoners liberated. What struck 
him most was seeing “about ten or twelve: 
of the mob getting to the top of the debt- 
ors’ prison, whilst it was burning, to hal-. 
loo; they appeared rolled in black smoke 
mixed with sudden bursts of fire—like 
Milton’s infernals, who were as familiar 
with flame as with each other.” He says 
that “ Newgate was at this time free to 
all; any one might get in, and what was 
never the case before, any one might get 
out. I did both, for the people were now 
chiefly lookers-on. The mischief was 
done, and the doers of it gone to another 
part of the town.” 

As a last and desperate effort Crabbe 
appealed to Edmund Burke. He had 
been mortified by the failure of his at- 
tempts to move Lord North and the Earl 
of Shelburne. His failure was as great 
and unexpected when addressing Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. The latter wrote a 
note saying that his avocations did not 
leave him time to read verses, Crabbe 
resented this by sending some lines de- 
ploring the change since the time that the 
encouragement of literature was deemed a 
duty appertaining to him who kept the 
great seal. Thurlow read these verses 
and threw them aside. He might have 
justly disagreed with the writer’s assump- 
tion that it is a lord chancellor’s bounden 
duty to patronize poets. 

The letter which Crabbe wrote to Burke 
was manly and admirable. It is too long 
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for quotation. The first and last para- 
graphs may be reproduced, and they fairly 
represent its tone: — 


Sir, —I am sensible that I need even your 
talents to apologize for the freedom I now 
take; but I have a plea which, however simply 
urged, will, with a mind like yours, Sir, pro- 
cure me pardon: I am one of those outcasts 
on the world, who are without a friend, with- 
out employment and without bread... . I 
will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, and if I 
have not the happiness to obtain credit with 
you, I must submit to my fate. My existence 
is a pain to myself, fs every one near and 
dear to me are distressed in my distresses. 
My connections, once the source of happiness, 
now embitter the reverse of my fortune, and I 
have only to hope a speedy end to a life so 
unpromisingly begun: in which (though it 
ought not to be boasted of) I can reap some 
consolation from looking to the end of it. 


At the time the foregoing letter was 
written and delivered Crabbe was not onl 
penniless, but he had incurred debts which 
he ceuld not pay, and he was liable to be 
sent to prison. He spent the night, after 
delivering it, in walking backwards and 
forwards on Westminster Bridge. His 
piety was ardent and sincere. He had 
regularly attended church, and he inserted 
abstracts of the sermons in his diary; he 
was fervent in prayer, and his private 
note-book contained evidence of this. Yet, 
shrinking from the ignominy of being sent 
to prison, it is not impossible that he 
would have ended his life had no help 
been extended to him. Burke did not 
keep him in suspense. He at once granted 
an interview; and in seeking for a patron, 
Crabbe found a friend in one who was as 
greatly the superior in genius of North, 
Shelburne, and Thurlow, as they were 
his superiors in rank and fortune. As 
Crabbe’s son rightly puts it, the despair- 
ing and famishing poet “went into Mr. 
Burke’s room a poor adventurer, spurned 
by the opulent and rejected by the pub- 
lishers, his last shilling gone, and all but 
his last hope gone with it; he came out 
of it virtually secure of almost all the good 
fortune that, by successive steps, after- 
wards fell to his lot.” 

Burke asked the young man to show 
him his manuscripts; he selected two out 
of the heap, “The Library” and “ The 
Village,” and suggested improvements, 
which were made. Then he took “ The 
Library” to Mr. Dodsley, who had no 
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eyes; but he deserves credit for being 
most generous to Crabbe, inasmuch as he 
handed over to him all the profits of pub- 
lication. 

At Beaconsfield, where Crabbe became 
a guest, he spent some time in correcting 
and completing “The Village,” a poem 
which both displayed his originality and 
made him famous. He was made to feel 
at home in Beaconsfield ; both Burke and 
his wife displayed to their guest that con- 
sideration which is the sign of the highest 
breeding. 

One day some persons of rank were in- 
vited to dinner, and a costly dish had been 
provided for them. As they did not 
come, the dish was not sent up. Mrs. 
Burke asked the servant about it, the an- 
swer being, “It had been kept back, as 
the company did not come.” nor 

Her reply was, “What! is not "wr. 
Crabbe here? Let it be brought up im- 
mediately !” 

On his side Crabbe was most grateful 
to Burke, and he proclaimed his indebted- 
ness; nevertheiess his remembrance of 
Burke as a man soon faded away. In 
after life he was questioned by Tom 
Moore about what impressed him most in 
the great master of English and oratory, 
and then he could not tell anything. Had 
Burke passed his last days in a work- 
house or an almshouse, and had Crabbe 
visited him, the portrait of the decayed 
statesman which he would have drawn 
would have been vivid and masterly. 
Crabbe remembered every detail concern- 
ing the poor and the afflicted. He had 
no memory for the favorites of fortune. 

After Crabbe was known to be Burke’s 
friend, the lord chancellor invited him to 
breakfast, saying on Crabbe’s arrival, 
“ The first poem you sent me, sir, I ought 
to have noticed, and I heartily forgive the 
second.” When Crabbe lett the house 
the lord chancellor handed him a sealed 
paper containing a note for a hundred 
pounds, and at the same time he prom- 
ised to help him more materially when he 
was in orders. His son records what his 
father never told him —that the use made 
with a part of this monetary gift was to 
help other young men of letters whose 
acquaintance he had made when he, too, 
was struggling for a livelihood; his son 
adds that, whenever his father visited 
London in later years, he sought out those 


| who were in the straits of which he had 


longer any objection to publishing a poem | had painful experience, and succored them 


by Mr. Crabbe. 


upon that which found favor in Burke’s 


It was natural, indeed, | to the best of his ability. 
that Mr. Dodsley should look with favor | 


In the course of conversation, Burke 


i learned that Crabbe’s desire was to enter 
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the Church, and he aided him in accom- 
plishing it; the result being that, on 
Crabbe returning to Aldborough at the 
close of 1781, he did so as curate to Mr. 
Bennett, its rector. His father rejoiced 
at his success as a poet, and transcribed 
“ The Library” with his own hand. The 
townspeople shook their heads and doubt- 
ed whether Crabbe would ever come to 
any good. His struggle had been hard 
but comparatively short; he had not much 
reason to complain, yet he was dissatis- 
fied. Years elapsed before he found his 
lines cast in as pleasant places as he could 
desire; still his life became far more pro- 
saic after he had acquired the friendship 
of Burke, of Dr. Johnson, and of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and after he was com- 
monly regarded as a new poet of great 
p’ ise, and was assured of preferment 
in the Church. 

From being curate at Aldborough for a 
short time he was appointed chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland, and took up his 
abode in Belvoir Castle. In 1783 he pub- 
lished “The Village,” the first poem 
wherein he displayed his special and al- 
most unique talents, and at the same time 
his twelve years’ engagement ended, and 
he became the husband of Miss Elmy. 
Before his marriage he had been presented 
to two livings by the lord chancellor, those 
of Frome St. Quintin and Evershot in 
Dorsetshire. He learned his good fortune 
after dining with the lord chancellor, who 
prefaced his gift with the remark, “ By 
God, you are as like Parson Adams as 
twelve to a dozen.” 

Crabbe became the husband of Miss 
Elmy in December, 1783; in May of that 
rear his poem “The Village” was pub- 
ished, and his position as a poet was 
established. The critics praised the po- 
em; the public bought and admired it. 
Dr. Johnson read it before publication, 
and suggested some changes which were 
real improvements; he returned it to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds with a letter, in which 
he pronounced it “original, vigorous, and 
elegant.” Two years after “The News- 
paper ” appeared, a poem which was ona 
par with “The Library” as a piece of 
composition, the theme being announced 
in the line, “« A master passion is a love of 
news,” and the object being to show how 
great rivals newspapers are to poems. 

For the long space of twenty-two years 
after the appearance of “ The Newspaper” 
no poem by Crabbe was published. He 
devoted this interval to his clerical duties 
and the education of his children. Much 
of what he then wrote never saw any other 
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light than that of the fire in which it was 
consumed. His son remembers more than 
one bonfire of his father’s manuscripts, 
and recalls the pleasure which the chil- 
dren took in helping to commit the piles 
of written paper to the flames. One of 
the manuscripts thought worthy of pres- 
ervation was “ The Parish Register.” It 
was read by Charles James Fox during 
his last illness, and some alterations were 
made at his suggestion. “The Parish 
Register ” and “ The Village” are two of 
Crabbe’s best poems; and it is worthy of 
note that while Dr. Johnson helped by his 
remarks to improve “ The Village,” Fox 
rendered as great a service to “ The Par- 
ish Register,” which was published in 
September, 1807. 

The volume containing “ The Parish 
Register” also contained the pieces. he 
had previously published, and others 
which were new, such as “Sir Eustace 
Grey,” “ The Hall of Justice,” and “ The 
Birth of Flattery.” This work was re- 
viewed in the April number of the Zdin- 
burgh for 1808, a critical organ of opinion 
which had superseded the AZonthly Re- 
view of Crabbe’s younger days, and which 
had not then such rivals as the Quarterly, 
Blackwood, or the Westminster. To use 
a phrase of our day, the Edinburgh then 
held the field. There were none to dis- 
pute its pretensions and decisions. Jef- 
frey, the editor, was also the chief con- 
tributor. He admired and praised Crabbe 
for being the poet of the common people. 
Two days after the appearance of the 
number of the Edinburgh Review con- 
taining Jeffrey’s article, the entire edition 
of Crabbe’s new work was exhausted. 
Two years later “The Borough” ap- 
hein It too was welcomed by Jeffrey ; 
but he was less enthusiastic over it than 
he had been over “The Village” and 
“The Parish Register,” and he remarked, 
with perfect justice, that whilst “ The 
Borough” has the same peculiarities, 
faults, and beauties as “ The Village ” and 
“ The Parish Register,” “its peculiarities 
are more obtrusive, its faults greater, and 
its beauties less.” 

In 1812 Crabbe’s “ Tales in Verse” ap- 
peared, and in 1819 his “Tales of the 
Hall,” the latter being the last of his 
poems which was published during his 
lifetime. Though an old man when he 
wrote his “ Tales of the Hall,” he was as 
able as in earlier years to please the pub- 
lic. When Crabbe was a young man 
Dodsley would not run the risk of pub- 
lishing “ The Library;” in his old age 
Mr. Murray gave him three thousand 
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pounds for the “Tales of the Hall,” and 
the copyrights of his other poems. The 
Monthly Reviewers could not find any- 
thing to praise in his early productions ; 
the equally critical and fastidious writers 
in the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and 
Blackwood praised his later poems. Un- 
known to himself he had an admirer ina 
contemporary whose name and works are 
even more certain than his own of immor- 
tality. This was Jane Austen. She ad- 
mired the man, as she pictured him to 
herself, quite as much as the poet ; and her 
nephew records that Jane Austen was in 
the habit of saying, “If she ever married 
at all, she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe.” 
In 1813 he visited London, chiefly on 
account of his wife, whose health had lon 
been delicate, and who had been obliged, 
on that account, to live very quietly, but 
who now expressed a desire for change 
and to see London again. For him the 
change was great since he entered London 
thirty-three years before with three pounds 
in his pocket and determined to seek his 
fortune asa poet. Now he was in com- 


fortable circumstances ; his wife had in- 
herited her uncle’s property, and the pair 
had the assurance that their two sons 
(they being the only surviving children 
out of seven) would be able to live in com- 
fort, whatever fate might befall them in 


the clerical profession, for which they 
were destined. During this visit Crabbe 
often went to the theatre. Jane Austen 
was in London at the same time, and she 
looked forward to seeing him at the 
theatre ; but, as she wrote to her sister 
Cassandra, she was “particularly disap- 
pointed at seeing nothing of Mr. Crabbe.” 
It is clear from her letter that she did not 
expect to see him except at the theatre, 
so that his going to the play must have 
been announced as a matter of general 
interest. 

In 1817 Crabbe revisited London. His 
wife had died four years before; he had 
become rector of Trowbridge in Wilt- 
shire three years before ; he had then been 
introduced by the Rev. W. L. Bowles to 
the Marquess of Lansdowne and Samuel 
Rogers, and, at the request of the latter, 
he paid this visit. He was duly introduced 
to the Holland House set, and he was 
petted by it not only on account of his 
popularity as a poet, but also on account 
of his having been personally known to 
and admired by Charles James Fox. He 
returned in 1819. Tom Moore, who saw 





him often, makes several references to him 
in his “ Diary;” one bearing date April, | 
1819, and running thus: “ Met Crabbe 
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toddling about the streets; who would 
suspect that he is Ae Crabbe?” In May 
of the same year Moore and Crabbe were 
present at the annual dinner of the Wilt- 
shire Society, where Moore returned 
thanks for the three Wiltshire poets, 
Bowles, Crabbe, and himself, saying of 
Crabbe “that the musa severior which 
Crabbe worships has no influence what- 
ever on the kindly dispositions of his heart ; 
but that while, with the eye of a sage and 
a poet, he looks into the darker region of 
human nature, he stands in the most genial 
sunshine himself.” In the same year 
Crabbe was an invited guest at the dinner 
of the Royal Academy. 

Several letters passed between him and 
Sir Walter Scott, and during a visit to 
London in 1822 they made each other’s 
personal acquaintance. Scott hada strong 
admiration for Crabbe’s poetry; he was 
anxious to see more of him, and pressed 
him to pay a visit to Scotland. Unfortu- 
nately the visit took place when George 
the Fourth honored the Scottish capital 
with his presence, so that Scott and his 
family had left Abbotsford for Edinburgh. 
To Crabbe the spectacle which Edinburgh 
then presented was as startling as any 
transformation scene in a pantomime is to 
children who are taken to the theatre for 
the first time. Till then he did not even 
know that the Highlanders wore kilts and 
spoke Gaelic, and that Highlanders in 
kilts were to be seen in Edinburgh. His 
host being occupied from morning till 
night, he entrusted the task of entertaining 
Crabbe to Lockhart, his son-in-law. A 
story which Moore repeats on Lockhart’s 
authority may be given in Lockhart’s own 
words. It is to the effect that, on the 
morning after Crabbe’s arrival, he went to 
the breakfast-room before Sir Walter was 
up, and there he saw 


two or three portly personages all in the full 
Highland garb. These gentlemen, arrayed in 
a costume so novel, were talking in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand: so he 
never doubted that they were foreigners. The 
Celts on their part, conceived Mr. Crabbe, 
dressed as he was in rather an old-fashioned 
style of clerical propriety, with buckles in his 
shoes, for instance, to be some jearned Abbé, 
who had come on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Waverley; and the result was, that when, 
a little afterwards, Sir Walter and _his family 
entered the room, they found Mr. Crabbe and 
these worthy lairds hammering away, with 
pain and labor, to make themselves mutually 
understood, in most execrable French. Great 
was the relief, and potent the laughter, when 
the host interrupted their colloquy with his 
plain English ‘‘ good-morning.”’ 
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To Crabbe, who was nearly seventy, and 
who had lived a very quiet life, the scenes 
which he witnessed were as exciting as 
they were novel. Ina letter toa lady he 
expresses his inability to give an accurate 
description of “a splendid festivity ” at 
which he was present, and where he felt 
“much younger.” He thought Edinburgh 
an interesting city, and he avowed an ad- 
miration, not shared by all visitors, for 
its quiet on Sunday, a quiet which, he 
says, “is in itself devout.” Two years 
afterwards he told Tom Moore an incident 
of this visit which the latter recorded in 
his “ Diary.” It was that when George the 
Fourth drank a glass of wine with Scott 
to the health of the ladies of Edinburgh, 
on being presented by him with some 
offering from them, Scott begged the king 
to let him have the wineglass to keep as 
a memorial, carried it away, and let it fall 
and break to pieces as he had reached his 
own door. 

When a young man Crabbe saw the 
Gordon riot ; half a century iater he saw 
the riots at Bristol, when many houses 
were destroyed by fire, and many plun- 
dered, among them the bishop’s palace. 
This sad je. ‘Bor of mob fury took place 
in October, 1831 ; four months later Crabbe 
passed away. He had several attacks of 


illness during his long life, and he suffered 


much from neuralgia in his closing years ; 
but on the whole he was blessed with good 
health, and during forty years he had dili- 
gently and regularly performed his clerical 
duties. He died on the 3rd of February, 
1832, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue that 
contemporary popularity is neither a test 
nor a proof of poetical talent. By Crabbe’s 
contemporaries Sir Walter Scott was re- 
garded as a greater poet than Wordsworth, 
and Byron than Shelley; while Professor 
Wilson ranked Crabbe with Wordsworth 
and Burns. Opinions such as these ap- 
pear ludicrous to us; but then we are not 
contemporaries of the poets named. Talk- 
ing to James Smith, one of the authors of 
the “ Rejected Addresses,” Crabbe ex- 
pressed great astonishment at his popu- 
larity in London, adding, “In my own 
village they think nothing of me.” 

During his lifetime Crabbe enjoyed a 
factitious reputation. His poems were 
over-praised by the chief organs of critical 
opinion. Jeffrey was as mistaken in his 
excessive eulogy of Crabbe as he was in 
his excessive depreciation of Wordsworth. 
Both he and Gifford, the editor of the 
Quarterly, had a personal liking for the 
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kind of versification in which Crabbe ex- 
celled. As “the poet of the poor,” the 
“ Hogarth of song,” Crabbe’s place in 
poetical literature is one apart; yet his 
claims to be a poet in the highest sense of 
the word are but slight. The most poeti- 
cal of his pieces are “Sir Eustace Grey” 
and “ The Hall of Justice.” 

The real strength and originality of 
Crabbe consist in setting forth the simple 
and painful annals of the poor. He had 
lived most of the life which he described. 
His pictures of humble life are not only 
truthful, but they have the stamp of truth. 
They contain many unpleasant and even 
revolting incidents, but it is these which 
no one would invent. His purpose was to 


paint the cot 
As Truth will paint it and as bards will not, 


and also to show that, at the time he 
wrote, “ Auburn and Eden can no more 
be found.” It was his great merit to have 
struck out a line for himself. He had no 
predecessor, he has had no successors, in 
poetry ; but many prose writers, of whom 
Dickens is the greatest, have treated the 
ordinary affairs of the common people 
with the fidelity to nature which was char- 
acteristic of Crabbe. 

His earlier poems were far more finished 
than his later ones. Burke, Johnson, and 
Fox perused and criticised the earlier 
ones, and he wisely profited by the hints 
which they gave. When he wrote to 
please himself he wearied others. He 
left twenty-one volumes of manuscript be- 
hind him. His eldest son had the good 
sense to publish but a small portion of the 
mass, yet Crabbe’s memory would not 
have suffered if the “ Posthumous Tales ” 
had remained in manuscript. A volume 
containing nearly all of Crabbe’s — 
that is worth preserving and really wort 
reading would contain “The Village,” 
“ The Parish Register,” “ The Borough,” 
“Sir Eustace Grey,” and “The Hall of 
Justice.” 

Horace Smith dubbed Crabbe a “ Pope 
in worsted stockings,” and the phrase has 
been regarded as a happy one. Crabbe 
did not think so. So far as it goes the 
phrase aptly conveys the undoubted fact 
that he was a homelier Pope; but he was 
something different also. It would have 
been as difficult for Pope to treat with 
success the lowly subjects which Crabbe 
handled in a masterly style, as it was for 
Crabbe to attain Pope’s skill in antithesis. 
In attempting to reproduce the point 
which is the distinguishing mark of Pope’s 
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versification, 
bathos or nonsense. 
this will suffice : — 


Crabbe frequently wrote 
Two examples of 


And I was asked and authorized to go 
And seek the firm of Clutterbuck & Co. 


Follow, he cried, and briskly urged his horse, 
The lad was puzzled, but obeyed of course. 


He indulged very often in antitheses 
which might pass muster in a burlesque, 
but which are out of place in a grave poem. 
The following examples prove this : — 


He kept from inns, though doomed an inn to 
keep. 

Her lasting love,—her life that would not 
last. 


Boots had he worn, had he such things pos- 
sessed — 

But bootless grief! —he was full proudly 
dressed. 


Wore spotless linen and a ceaseless smile. 


Vet others tell, the Captain fixed thy doubt; 
He’d call thee brother, or he’d call thee out. 


While labored and ludicrous when he 
tried to be antithetic, Crabbe is often peri- 
phrastic when he ought to be plain. Thus 
a smuggler is “a lawless merchant of the 
main;” punch is “a sparkling ill;” a 
milkmaid is “a nymph of the relieving 
hand.” It is strange that, whilst he did 
not hesitate to describe unpleasant things 
in the most distinct terms, he so often 
should have used a periphrasis in refer- 
ring to persons. 

Yet with all his faults of manner, he 
produced some admirable verse ; indeed, 
some of his descriptions are incomparable. 
He was a good man as well as a poet of 
remarkable vigor. Writings such as his 
have contributed to the general knowledge 
of the poor as they are in fact and in their 
homes. He exploded the notions about 
virtue being the heritage and treasure of 
the lowly, and he showed that human na- 
ture is much the same in a cottage as in a 
palace. To do this may appear a slight 
achievement, and one for which no thanks 
are due. But, whilst the picture of what 
Lord Tennyson styles “ the warrens of the 
poor” is repulsive, its painter merits 
thanks. He made known the truth about 
a large section of his fellow-men. In read- 
ing his faithful verses people asked with 
a shudder, “ Can such things be?” Then 
followed a determination to help and abate 
the evils depicted, and philanthropists 
like the late Lord Shaftesbury labored to 
remove or mitigate the horrors which were 
laid bare by George Crabbe. 

W. FRASER RAE, 
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Book III. —FIvE YEARS LATER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN next morning he went to Lady 
Mordaunt to tell her of his resolution, she 
received the information at first with less 
opposition than he expected. She was sit- 
ting alone in an armchair upon the ter- 
race, a newspaper in her hands, a screen 
at one side to cut off the draught, a 
striped awning over her head, through 
some narrow slits in which clear-cut pen- 
cils of sunlight fell, lighting up a spray of 
loose-petalled roses, lighting up also the 
rolled-up masses of her hair, looking sil- 
very under the scarf of lace which swept 
in a loose curve round the back of her 
neck, leaving the ears and the region of 
the temples in relief. 

“ Well, you have been very good,” she 
said, with a half sigh; “you have stayed 
here much longer than I dared to hope. 
I suppose it would not be fair to ask you 
to sacrifice any more of your time to us.” 

“It is not that,” he said, and then he 
paused. 

“ Don’t go rushing through Genoa with- 


out stopping, as so many people do,” she 


went on ina tone of admonition. “Even 
with Florence and Rome before you, you 
ought to give it proper time —a couple 
of days, at least. There are three or four 
pictures at the Palazzo Brignole alone 
which it is part of a liberal education to 
have seen.” 

John Lawrence felt an inclination either 
to laugh or groan, he was not sure which : 
The bare idea of his being in the mood to 
occupy himself with an elaborate scheme 
of sightseeing sounded in his ears like a 
piece of the most grotesque, the most cru- 
elly malicious mockery. 

“IT don’t think somehow I feel particu- 
larly keen about picture-seeing,” he said 
grimly. 

“Oh, never mind that; you will. Like 
other things, itis only the first step that 
counts. After the few first Raphaels and 
Titians you will feel the growing pains of 
enthusiasm come over you; you will not 
be able to sleep until you have seen the 
rest. Shall you get to Venice, do you 
think?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered gloomily. 
“ No, certainly I shall not go to Venice. 


| Probably it will end by my going straight 


to Naples, and waiting there till it is time 
to catch my steamer at Brindisi.” 
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Lady Mordaunt sat bolt upright in her 
chair, and gazed at him with an air of 
tragic dismay. ‘“ Straight to Naples, with- 
out stopping at Florence or Rome! You 
who have never seen either! Is the man 
raving? Heaven and earth, you make 
me blush for my species! Is it conceiv- 
able that any one could be so oblivious of 
what he owes, not to himself merely, but 
to that civilization of which he is supposed 
to be a part? I see what it is though; 
there is some repulsive sliminess or other, 
some creeping crawling abomination, 
which you are on thorns to inspect ; some 
octopus, or revolting sea-slug, at that Na- 
ples aquarium, which is more to you than 
all the pictures Titian or Michael Angelo 
— them ever painted or dreamed 
of! 

The major opened his mouth to deny 
the accusation, but shut it again without 
doing so. In his heart he knew very well 
that all the octopuses in creation, nay, all 
the accumulated treasures of the zoologic 
station, were as little to him then as the 
Titians and Raphaels he was supposed to 
flout in their favor. There was no know- 
ing, however, what perilous enquiries a 
denial might not entail. As well perhaps, 
therefore, abide under the imputation. 

Lady Mordaunt continued looking at 
him with the same tragi-comic air of 
displeasure, which gradually, however, 


changed to anxiety as she scanned him 


more narrowly. “It strikes me, do you 
know, that you are not looking at all well,” 
she said abruptly. “1 wonder I have not 
noticed it before. What is the matter? 
You are pale. You look like aman who 
hasn’t slept for a week. Are you going 
to have an illness, I wonder? If so, you 
had very much better stay quietly where 
you are and let yourself be nursed like a 
Christian.” 

“ Thank you, I am all right. There is 
nothing in the world the matter with me,” 
he answered hastily. 

He was wondering as he spoke whether 
to make an effort to see Elly, or abide by 
the wiser resolution of not seeing her 
again, and contenting himself with leaving 
a message. Through the swift rush of 
this inward colloquy Lady Mordaunt’s 
voice sounded thin and almost inarticu- 
late, like a voice upon the other side of a 
mountain torrent. 

“ You are nof all right, and something zs 
amiss with you. If you are not ill, what 
is it?” she answered. ‘“ Come, tell me. 
Have you had bad news? Have you got 
into money difficulties? If so, to so old 
a friend —the oldest friend I believe you 
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possess in the world—you might have 
the decency to speak, to give hera chance 
of helping you. Come, John, be honest. 
Tell me what it is?” 

“* Nothing, I assure you. 
are mistaken.” 

He got up as he spoke and held out his 
hand to her. His self-control, he felt, 
would not stand many more of these ap- 
peals. If he remained he should be sure 
in some way to expose himself; to say 
something. Best cut short the interview 
while his secret was still his own. 

“Will you say good-bye to your—to 
—to Lady Eleanor for me?” he said 
rather hoarsely. “I suppose that she is 
out?” 

“Yes, she is out. She has gone out, of 
course, with that young man of hers. But 
why should I say good-bye to her? Can’t 
you Say it yourself to-night? You do not 
propose to desert us, because you are 
leaving, do you? Surely you can do your 
packing in the morning?” 

“T cannot. You don’t understand; I 
have failed to make myself clear. It is 
to-day I am going — now — ina few hours 
— by this evening’s train.” 

“ By this evening’s train? You mean 
that you have actually come now — zow, 
to say good-bye? No, certainly you did 
not make that clear. I don’t call that go- 
ing away, I call it running away. What 
have we done that you should run away 
from us in that fashion?” 

“ You have done nothing, you have only 
been too kind — kinder than kind, as you 
always are— but as I must go, as at the 
very most I could only delay a few days 
longer, I have made up my mind that it is 
best to leave at once. The longer one 
puts it off the worse it will be.” 

“ You might have given other people an 
opportunity of making up their minds, too, 
while you were about it,” she replied 
indignantly. “Why did you say nothing 
of the sort when you were here yesterday, 
or the day before, or the day before that? 
Why it was only two days since you were 
talking of an expedition to— I don’t know 
where —some place above Ventimiglia. 
Elly has not an idea, I am sure, that you 
are running away like this. Do you think 
one parts with a friend as one does with a 
handful of dead leaves — without five min- 
utes’ warning?” 

She gathered her shawl about her shoul- 
ders, and moved with an air of resentment 
towards the doorway. Her resentment 
was not very long-lived, however. It died 
upon the threshold. She stopped short, 
and turned to look at him; her face soft- 


Indeed, you 
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ening insensibly, a world of tender regrets 
filling her blue eyes. 

“1 wish to heaven I could keep you for 
good and all, John,” she said gently. 

“So do I with all my heart,” he an- 
swered. Yet even as he said it he knew 
that it was not quite true, that a good 
three or four thousand miles of sea and 
land was the least that it would be safe to 
put between himself and them; that any- 
thing less would be only tempting him on; 
leading him towards that temptation from 
which he was then fleeing. 

“ How long, may I ask, do you propose 
to remain away this time?” Lady Mor- 
daunt went on, with an irritation which 
did not conceal a very real anxiety to hear 
the answer. 

“1 can’t say exactly,” he answered; 
“seven years, I suppose, perhaps eight; 
it depends upon several things. I may be 
given a staff appointment; I ought, I 
think, but there is no knowing. Anyhow, 
I don’t see much chance of getting home 
before seven.” 

Lady Mordaunt uttered a groan — not 
a humorous, but a real one, straight from 
the heart. 

“Seven years! How easily he says 
that! It comes as glibly from his lips as 
if it were one!” She came back and sat 
down again in her chair, resting her two 
arms upon the elbows. “Do you realize, 
John Lawrence, how very, very unlikely it 
_ is that I shall ever set eyes upon you 
again?” she enquired, looking steadily 
into his face. 

“‘ Don’t say that!” he answered ; though 
he knew of course that it was true. 

She sat a minute in the same attitude, 
her eyes fixed upon him. Suddenly, to 
his dismay, her face changed, her lips 
quivered, and a great tear gathered and 
rolled slowly over her cheek. He had 
never seen Lady Mordaunt cry before. 
He could not even have imagined her 
doing so; there are women whom one can- 
not; to whom the shedding of tears seems 
as improbable an event as to the average 
man. He had seen her under circum- 
stances which to most women would have 
seemed to demand a deluge, yet she had 
never showed a disposition to shed one. It 
startled him, therefore, even in the midst 
of his own self-absorbed misery. 

“ Dear Lady Mordaunt, what is it?” he 
said, taking her hand. “Pray don't. 
Have I given you pain? Do tell me what 
itis? As to my going, of course that is 
inevitable, I must go. Besides, I cannot 
flatter myself that is what troubles you. 
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What is it, then? Please tell me what 
this means.” 

‘It means that I am an old fool, that is 
what it means,” she said, drawing her 
hand away. “It was not the suggestion 
of my own decease, by the way, which 
affected me,” she added, with a gleam of 
her wonted humor, “Perhaps you may 
have thought it was, so I may as well 
inform you that it was not.” 

“T thought nothing of the kind!” he 
answered indignantly. 

“Neither was it the thought of your 
departure wholly, though I admit that had 
something to say to it. It was a mixture 
of feelings ; a sudden sense of —I hardly 
know what — desolation perhaps would be 
the nearest word. As if a cold wind had 
blown over me.” She shivered a little 
and looked about her. “I am rather a 
lonely old woman, as perhaps you are 
aware, at least, I very soon shall be. But 
what then? all old women are lonely, it is 
in the nature of things.” She paused; 
then with a sudden intense vehemence 
quite unlike her previous manner, “I wish 
to God, John Lawrence, we could break 
that child’s engagement!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. 

“T wish to God we could!” he replied. 
Had she guessed how much he dad wish 
it? 

Lady Mordaunt got up again from her 
chair, and took a turn restlessly along the 
verandah. 

“Tt is too late — of course it is too late ; 
you need not tell me so,” she went on 
vehemently. “Too late, and I am a fool 
to talk, to think even of it.” She stopped 
and stood facing him, her eyes alight with 
fiery grief. “If she would confide in me! 
if she would even speak to me of it, I 
might do something to convince her of 
her folly, or failing that, might try to get 
secunetind to it myself. But no, she 
never alludes to it; she keeps me at arm’s 
length. I dislike her adorable Prince Per- 
fect; and that is enough to steel her 
against me. I am unworthy even to be 
spoken to about him. I ama heretic, an 
outer barbarian! By the way, has she 
ever spoken of him to you?” she added 
abruptly. 

“ Once — yesterday,” he replied rather 
reluctantly. 

“She did? What did she say?” 

“She said that —that you and I were 
very unjust to him.” 

“Unjust! Heaven grant me patience ! 
Unjust! What more?” 

“Not much more. She spoke of his — 
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his good qualities —his amiability, clev- 
-_— generosity. That, I think, was 
all. 

Lady Mordaunt’s face wasastudy. She 
turned, and began impatiently pacing to 
and fro. 

“TI don’t believe he cares shat for her!” 
she said, holding out the tip of her finger. 
“He may think that he does, but I don’t 
believe he even knows what it means, or 
could if he tried. He loves himself, that 
is enough. He marries her because — 
well, because she is her father’s daughter 
and my granddaughter. Any other Lady 
Jane, Sukey, or Betty would have answered 
as well. But who is to persuade her of 
that? Noone!” 

And from the depths of his troubled 
heart the major echoed, “ No one!” 

Lady Mordaunt stood still; her head a 
little raised; gleams — fierce, passionate, 
tender — sweeping by turns over her face. 

“Is there xo way?” she suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘“ No way of getting rid of him? 
Couldn’t we spirit him off somewhere? 
pay somebody to keep him under lock and 
key? Not to hurt him, of course; but 
just to keep him out of her sight until her 
judgment has had time toripen? John, 
help me! Think! plot! plan! What is 


the use of your being a max if you can do 
nothing?” 


Her eyes were on fire, her hands 
clenched ; she was pefectly serious. For 
the moment she meant it as genuinely as 
though she had been some Oriental des- 
pot and he her grand vizier. 

In spite of his own troubles, in spite of 
that broken heart which he carried in his 
bosom, in spite of the real misery, trouble, 
wretchedness of the whole affair, John 
Lawrence could not forbear a laugh. 

“TI am afraid that would hardly do,” 
he said. ‘We must keep within the law, 
whatever we do.” Then he approached, 
and held out his hand to say good-bye. 
“T mustn’t stay; I shall be late. The 
train leaves in an hour’s time. Good-bye, 
dearest, kindest friend. God bless you! 
You will say good-bye to— to Lady Elea- 
nor for me.” 

His hand was still outstretched; but 
she for all answer caught his head in both 
hers and drew it down, kissing brow and 
cheeks and hair again and again with the 
passionate, clinging kisses of a mother. 
Then she pushed him suddenly away, and, 
turning with a hasty step, ran out of the 
verandah into the house, disappearing 
from sight in an instant. And whether 
she did or did not suspect his secret he 
never knew. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HE got away, and hurried down the 
now familiar strip of garden, where the 
mimosas and orange-trees were looking a 
little pinched with the sudden chill, out of 
the gate, and along the narrow path which 
led to the esplanade. At every turn he 
expected to come face to face with those 
two, whom of all people he least desired 
then to see. He scanned the approaches 
in all directions with the eye of a lynx, 
ready to dash up a flight of stairs, or bolt 
into a shop, should it be necessary. When 
he got safely into the less frequented path 
which led to his own lodgings, he gave a 
sigh of relief, and yet at the very bottom 
of his heart disappointment he knew pre- 
dominated. 

He had desired a porter to come for his 
luggage, which was packed and lying ina 
heap justinside the entrance. There was 
nothing to do, therefore, but to wait for 
his coming, and to smoke a farewell! cigar 
upon the balcony by way of whiling away 
the interval. The two women were scour- 
ing pots and pans upon the little platform 
which extended a few yards before the 
kitchen door. He could hear their voices 
chattering together in that unintelligible 
gibberish, half French, half Italian, which 
serves the Mentonese as a medium of 
communication. 

Presently the handsome wife of Gia- 
como came up the lane, and nodded her 
usual friendly afternoon greeting to him, 
as he stood there, glum and miserable, 
looking with haggard eyes over his bal- 
cony. That odd sense of permanence in 
the midst of change which comes over us 
sometimes when we are in the act of leav- 
ing some spot where we have temporally 
flung grappling-irons, was strong upon 
him. It mingled with those other bit- 
terer, fiercer preoccupations which were 
tearing at his heart. Giannetta’s placid 
nod, her cheerful certainty of seeing him 
in the same place the next day, and the 
next, and the next ; the certainty that she, 
at least, would come up the same lane 
day after day, with the straight black lines 
of her eyebrows fronting the sunlight in 
exactly the same fashion, and at the self- 
same hour; the whole personality of the 
little scene — the rickety house in front, 
with its elaborate network of cracks, which 
seemed to have grown more like the 
map of some undiscovered continent; the 
cheerful confusion and slovenliness; the 
tall grey peaks overhead, cold, remote, 
silent as the thoughts of a philosopher; 
the blue arc of sea; the crowd of roofs, 
red, brown, and grey —all this tangle of 
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leafage, of light, and color, all this glitter- 
ing metallic-looking world —all would 
look as it did then, others would see it, 
she would see it, when he would have 
wandered away alone like a vagrant in his 
misery. His sensations just then were 
those of a vagrant; a creature without a 
home or a tie, without interest, kindred, 
friends in the world. Had he not just 
parted with the last of these? 

Too restless to stay where he was, he 
flung his cigar away and wandered out 
into the lane. Thoughts beat to and fro 
without his being able to direct or control 
them. How sweet the girl was! How 
generous! What a world of simple, noble 
impulses —love and hope and ardent un- 
hesitating beliefs —were beating within 
her, and beating to what an end! Long- 
ings tore him unceasingly; selfish long- 
ings and longings that were not altogether 
selfish. After all, he said to himself, 
what have you to complain of? Toss 
Cathers aside; fling him by like some 
ugly gaudy weed; shut him up forever, as 
Lady Mordaunt proposes, and what then? 
How would you be the gainer? Do you 
suppose that she — that young, clear-faced 
creature— would spring then and there 
into your arms? into the arms ofa grizzled, 
undistinguished soldier, a nobody? And 
why? Because you knew her when she 


was twelve years old. Are you mad? 
What has become of your sanity, of your 


judgment? Get you gone to your work. 
Be thankful that at least you have work 
to do. Forget all this. Leave youth to 
youth, and be off with you as quickly as 
you can. 

He was standing now beside a bank 
rising steeply out of the lane. A small 
stream, led by a tiny wooden aqueduct, 
was purling along at the bottom. It had 
started a flutter of young green things 
into sudden life. Arums and narcissus 
leaves, with sprays of tall maidenhair 
standing slim and erect upon gleaming 
stalks. John Lawrence stooped suddenly, 
and gathered three or four of these, lay- 
ing them tenderly away in a receptacle of 
his pocket-book, as if they had been love- 
tokens. They were, at least, all the love- 
tokens he was destined, poor fellow! to 
have. 

It was a relief that the man who came 
to carry his luggage was late, so that there 
was nothing to do but to rate him for his 
carelessness, help to stow the things on 
the barrow, and take a hasty farewell of 
the old woman, upon whom he unexpect- 
edly bestowed an extra gratuity, which 
had the effect of causing her to follow him 
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to the edge of the platform with voluble 
gratitude. 

He met nobody he knew on the way to 
the station. The very place seemed sud- 
denly to have assumed that air of strange- 
ness, which often cause the first and last 
impression of a place to wear a family 
resemblance. His railway carriage was 
crammed to suffocation with Germans, 
two solid, silent men, and three equally 
solid, but unfortunately not equally silent 
women, who gabbled guttural notes of ad- 
miration within a few inches of his ears. 
It was impossible to secure a window, and 
though he stood up at the moment of start- 
ing, and leaned forward, Les Avants re- 
fused to disentangle itself from the clus- 
ter of houses. To make amends, however, 
the Villa Splendide stood out in full re- 
lief; that knoll upon which he had stood 
with Mrs. Cathers, and seen her son and 
Elly Mordaunt emerge out of the shrub- 
bery below, being the last piece of Men- 
tone which presented itself to his eyes. 

In spite of Lady Mordaunt’s injunc- 
tions he did not remain at Genoa. It was 
too near; he could not. He felt a feverish 
desire to get away as far as possible, as it 
were, to the very ends of the earth. He 
spent two days at Florence and two more 
at Rome, and he walked across the Ponte 
Vecchio at the former, and strayed into 
the Coliseum at the latter. This is all the 
sight-seeing that can be set down to his 
credit; anything else being purely invol- 
untary, merely such flotsam and jetsam as 
the chances of the road floated before his 
eyes. 

"ie Naples, however, not a little to his 
own dismay, he fell into the hands of a 
cicerone, who insisted upon doing for him 
what he had neither the capacity nor the 
will to do for himself. This was a certain 
Signor Golfino, one of the staff of nat- 
uralists who have made it their headquar- 
ters, and with whom about a year before 
he had had a slight correspondence upon 
some point of marine zoology. The major 
had forgotten the very name of his enthu- 
siastic correspondent, whose confident En- 
glish at the time had been a source of 
some little amusement to him. Although 
he had forgotten Signor Golfino, Signor 
Golfino had apparently not forgotten him, 
and no sooner did his name appear in the 
visitors’ list of his hotel than that amiable 
enthusiast hastened to call upon him, in- 
sisting with all the kindliness of his nation 
and the friendliness of a brother scientist, 
upon doing the honors of Naples in gen- 
eral, and the zoologic station in particular, 
to the new-comer, 
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It bored him frightfully at the time, but 
there is no doubt that it did him good. 
Escaped from this amiable tyranny, his 
thoughts reverted with the precision of a 
released spring to that image which filled 
them exclusively; every saying of hers, 
however unimportant, every word or deed, 
however little worth recalling, being 
passed over and over in review, made to 
= up the very utmost meaning which 

y any ingenuity could be extracted from 
them. How little it was after all! With 
that self-pity which comes to a man inevi- 
tably under such circumstances, he could 
not help reflecting upon the extraordinary 
fatality which out of the whole world of 
womankind had caused him to set his 
heart so tenaciously upon just this one. 
It did seem the most gratuitous piece of 
misery to have inflicted upon himself. 
That Elly — the little girl whose image had 
been such a pleasantly placid possession, 
a soothing green spot in the somewhat 
arid field of his memory — that she should 
have become a source of such bitter, 
such unavailing misery —a misery which 
haunted his days with its remorseless 
pang, and woke him up twenty times at 
night to impale him afresh upon its thorns! 

He found a letter from her at Naples, 
written to wish him good-bye, since, as 
she said, he had not given her an oppor- 


tunity of doing so in person, which she 


did not think was kind. It was a very 
simple little effusion, almost as much so 
as those he had been in the habit of get- 
ting some four or five years earlier, andin 
which the rabbits and ponies and’ wood- 
pigeons filled the greater part of the 
loosely scrawled pages. It gave him a 
good deal of pleasure, though, as will be 
conceived, a good many heart-stings, too. 
The more he thought of her future the 
more he felt that she was floating blindly, 
unhesitatingly, joyously into— well, into 
what? He hardly, even now, knew, but 
something certainly very different from 
what she so radiantly anticipated. Apart 
from his own troubles, his heart bled con- 
tinually for her. The lip of the cataract 
was so green, and smooth, and pleasant, 
but once she had crossed it Well, 
thank God, he said to himself, he, at least, 
should not be there to see! 

Released from the irritation of his pres- 
ence, he tried to reason down that invet- 
erate dislike and suspicion with which that 
too successful young man, Algernon Ca- 
thers, had inspired him. It cannot be 
said that his efforts were remarkably suc- 
cessful. That the dislike was chiefly 
what is called instinctive, so far he was 
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obliged to own. It was not founded on 
reason. for even if certain traits seemed 
to support it, they were hardly of sufficient 
blackness to bear exposure to the daylight 
without, in some degree, losing their dam- 
natory character. It was an antipath 
of nerves and heart, rather than of of 
but as such only the less to be argued 
away or diminished. Seeing, however, 
that nothing that he could say or do would 
avail to save her; that none of those 
whose business it was to shield her igno- 
rance and protect her innocence, seemed 
able or willing to do so; that, on the con- 
trary, most of them were urging her for- 
ward with acclamations of eager approval, 
—seeing all this, the only possible, the 
only manly thing, left he told himself, to 
do, was to hope that the scales might never 
fall from her eyes; that love, imagination, 
something, might so gloss over those pit- 
falls which yawned before her, that she 
might practically never perceive them; 
never know how unlike this man she had 
bound herself to marry, was to that imagi- 
nary being, born of fancy and a young girl’s 
impressionable ———- whom she had 
taught herself to love. It was after this 
fashion that he tried to face that catastro- 
phe which had shaken his life out of all 
its settled ways, and flung it, a maimed and 
broken thing, upon his hands, and it was 
in this mood, or as near an approach to it 
as he could achieve, that he finally set sail 
upon New Year’s Day for his little-loved 
duties in India. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
STRANGE MEDICINES. 


QUICKLY — by far too quickly for the 
sake of the student and the archeologist 
—is the wave of foreign influence over- 
sweeping Japan, ruthlessly effacing all the 
most marked characteristics of native man- 
ners and customs, and substituting the 
commonplaces of everyday European life. 

Already this tendency to exalt and to 
adopt foreign novelties meets the traveller 
at every turn, and only he who turns aside 
from the tracks most subject to foreign 
influence can hope now and then to find 
some staunch Conservative, who in that 
nation of ultra-Radicals (albeit most loyal 
imperialists) has the courage to adhere to 
his own old-fashioned ways. 

I had the good fortune to meet with 
such a one in the very interesting old cit 
of Osaka—a compounder of just suc 
strange medicines as were administered 
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to our British ancestors in the Middle 
Ages. So rapidly has the scientific study 
of medicine been taken up by the Japan- 
ese medical practitioners, that the survival 
of such a chemist of the pure and unadul- 
terated old school is quite remarkable, and 
I was greatly struck by the evident annoy- 
ance of a Japanese gentleman to whom I 
expressed my interest in this medizval 
chemist, and who evidently felt it humil- 
iating that a foreigner should have seen 
such a relic of the days of ignorance. 

The quaint old man whose loyal adher- 
ence to the customs of his ancestors 
afforded me such an interesting illustra- 
tion both of old Japan and old Britain was 
aseller of curoyakie, 7.e., carbonized ani- 
mals, in other words, animals reduced to 
charcoal, and potted in small covered jars 
of earthenware, to be sold as medicine for 
the sick and suffering. Formerly all 
these animals were kept alive in the back 
premises, and customers selected the 
creature for themselves, and stood by to 
see it killed and burnt on the spot, so that 
there could be no deception, and no doubt 
as to the freshness of their charred medi- 
cine. Doubtless some insensible foreign 
influence may account for the disappear- 
ance of the menagerie of waiting victims 
and their cremation-ground ; now the zoo- 
logical back yard has vanished, and only 
the strange chemist’s shop remains, like a 
well-stored museum, wherein are ranged 
portions of the dried carcases of dogs and 
deer, foxes and badgers, rats and mice, 
toads and frogs, tigers and elephants. 

The rarer the animal and the farther it 
has travelled, the more precious appar- 
ently are its virtues. From the roof hung 
festoons of gigantic snake-skins, which 
certainly were foreign importations from 
some land where pythons flourish, Japan 
being happily exempt from the presence 
of such beautiful monsters. I saw one 
very fine piece of a skin which, though 
badly dried and much shrunken, measured 
twenty-six inches across, but it was only a 
fragment ten feet in length, and was being 
gradually consumed inch by inch, to lend 
mystic virtue to compounds of man 
strange ingredients. I was told that the 
perfect skin must have measured very 
nearly fifty feet in length. I saw another 
fragment twenty-two feet long and twelve 
inches wide; this also had evidently 
shrunk considerably in drying, and must, 
when in life, have been a very fine speci- 
men. 

There were also some very fine deer’s 
horns (hartshorn in its pure and simple 
form), a highly valued rhinoceros horn, 
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and ivory of various animals. My com- 
panion was much tempted by a beautiful 
piece of ivory about ten feet in length. I 
think it was the horn of a narwhal, but the 
druggist would only sell it for its price as 
medicine, namely ten cents for fifty-eight 
grains, whence we inferred that the drug- 

ists of old Japan, like some nearer home, 
ully understand the art of making a hand- 
some profit on their sales. Some tigers’ 
claws and teeth were also esteemed very 
precious, and some strips of tigers’ skin 
and fragments of other skins and furs 
proved that these also held a place in the 
pharmacopeeia of old Japan, as they con- 
tinue todo in China (tlre source whence 
Japan derived many branches of learning, 
besides the use of besser 

Unfortunately for the little lizards which 
dart about so joyously in the sunlight, they 
too are classed among the popular reme- 
dies, being considered an efficacious ver- 
mifuge ; so strings of their ghastly little 
corpses are hung in festoons in many vil- 
lage shops, where I have often looked 
wonderingly at them, marvelling in what 
broth of abominable things they might 
reappear. So lizards and dried scorpions 
(imported as medicine) also found a place 
in this strange druggist’s shop — an “ inte- 
rior” so wholly unlike anything I have 
ever seen elsewhere, that the recollection 
of it remains vividly stamped on my mem- 
ory—the multitude of earthenware jars 
containing the calcined animals all neatly 
ranged on shelves, the general litter of 
oddities of various sorts strongly resem- 
bling an old curiosity shop, and, in the 
midst of all, the eccentric old man, who 
might have passed for a Japanese wizard 
rather than a grave physician. It was a 
strangely vivid illustration of what must 
have been the general appearance of the 
laboratory of the learned leeches of Brit- 
ain in the days of our forefathers. 

Before glancing at these, however, it 
may be interesting to note a few details of 
kindred medicine lore in China, on which 
subject a member of the French Catholic 
Mission writing from Mongolia says: 
“* May Heaven preserve us from falling ill 
here! It is impossible to conceive who 
can have devised remedies so horrible as 
those in use in the Chinese pharmacopeeia; 
such as drugs compounded of toads’ paws, 
wolves’ eyes, vultures’ claws, human skin 
and fat, and other medicaments still more 
horrible, of which I spare you the recital. 
Never did witch’s den contain a collection 
of similar horrors.” 

Mr. Mitford has told us how, also at 
Peking, he saw a Chinese physician pre- 
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scribe a decoction of three scorpions for 
a child struck down with fever; and Mr. 
Gill in his “ River of Golden Sand ” men- 
tions having met a number of coolies laden 
with red deer’s horns, some of them very 
fine twelve-tine antlers. They are only 
hunted when in velvet, and from the horns 
in this state a medicine is made, which is 
one of the most highly prized in the Chi- 
nese pharmacopeeia. 

With regard to the singular virtues sup- 
posed to attach to the medicinal use of 
tiger, General Robert Warden tells me 
that on one occasion when, in India, he 
was exhibiting some trophies of the chase, 
some Chinamen who were present became 
much excited at the sight of an unusu- 
ally fine tiger-skin. They eagerly inquired 
whether it would be possible to find the 
place where the carcase had been buried, 
because from the bones of tigers dug up 
three months after burial, a decoction may 
be prepared which gives immense muscu- 
lar power to the fortunate man who swal- 
lows it. 

I am indebted to the same informant 
for an interesting note on the medicine 
folk-lore of India, namely, that while 
camping in the jungle, one of his men 
came to entreat him to shoot a nightjar 
for his benefit, because from the bright 
prominent eyes of this bird of night an 
ointment is prepared which gives great 
clearness of vision, and is therefore highly 
prized. 

Miss Bird, too, has recorded some very 
remarkable details on the materia medica 
of China and Japan. When in a remote 
district of Japan, she became so unwell as 
to deem it necessary to consult a native 
doctor, of whom she says :— 


He has great faith in gimseng and in rhinoce- 
ros horn, and in the powdered liver of some 
animal, which, from the description, I under- 
stood to be a tiger — all specifics of the Chinese 
school of medicines. Dr. Nosoki showed me 
a small box of ‘‘ unicorn’s’”’ horn, which he 
said was worth more than its weight in gold. 


She adds : — 


Afterwards, in China, I heard much more 
of the miraculous virtues of these drugs, and 
in Salangor, in the Malay peninsula, I sawa 
most amusing scene after the death of a tiger. 
A number of Chinese flew upon the body, cut 
out the liver, eyes, and spleen, and carefully 
drained every drop of the blood, fighting for 
the possession of things so precious, while 
those who were not so fortunate as to secure 
any of these cut out the cartilage from the 
joints. The centre of a tiger’s eyeball is sup- 
posed to possess nearly miraculous virtues; 
the blood, dried at a temperature of 110°, is 
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the strongest of all tonics, and gives strength 
and courage, and the powdered liver and 
spleen are good for many diseases, . . . and 
were sold at high prices to Chinese doctors. 
A little later, in Perak, I saw rhinoceros horns 
sold at a high price for the Chinese drug mar- 
ket, and was told that a single horn with a 
particular mark on it was worth fifty dollars 
for sale to the Chinese doctors. 


One of the said rhinoceros horns was, as 
we have seen, among the most valued 
treasures of the old druggist of Osaka. 
This horn and that of the unicorn (which 
seems generally to mean the narwhal *) 
have ever been held in high repute 
throughout the East as an antidote to 
poison, and cups carved from these horns 
were used as a safeguard because they 
possessed the property of neutralizing 
poison, or at least of revealing its pres- 
ence, 

And indeed the same virtue was at- 
tributed to it by the learned leeches of 
Europe. At the close of the sixteenth 
century the doctors of medicine in Augs- 
burg met in solemn conclave to examine a 
specimen of unicorn’s horn, which they 
found to be true monoceros, and not a 
forgery; the proof thereof being that they 
administered some of it to a dog which 
had been poisoned with-arsenic, and which 
recovered after swallowing the antidote. 
They further administered ux vomica to 
two dogs, and to one they gave twelve 
grains of unicorn horn, which effectually 
counteracted the poison; but the other 
poor dog got none, so he died. Similar 
statements concerning this antidote, and 
also concerning the value of elks’ and 
deer’s horns powdered as a cure for epi- 
lepsy, appear in various old English med- 
ical works of the highest authority. 

Very remarkable also is the efficacy 
supposed to attach to antediluvian ivory, 
more especially the tusks of the mam- 
moths, which have been so well preserved 
in Siberian ice, that their very flesh is still 
sometimes found untainted. There they 
have lain hermetically sealed for many a 
long century, and now, when the rivers 
from time to time wash away fragments of 
the great ice-cliffs, they reveal the strange 
treasures of that wondrous storehouse — 
sometimes a huge unwieldly hippopota- 
mus, or a rhinoceros, or it may be a great 
woolly elephant with a mane like a lion 
and curly tusks ; and the hungry Siberian 
bears and wolves fight and snarl over 
these dainty morsels, which are still as 
fresh as though they had fallen but an 
hour ago. 


* Monodon monoceres. 
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Here, in these marvellous ice-fields, lie 
inexhaustible stores of finest ivory, and 
this it is which the learned professors of 
the Celestial medical hall value so highly. 
So these precious tusks are dragged forth 
after thousands of years to be ground 
down and boiled to a jelly for the cure of 
vulgar Chinese diseases of the nineteenth 
century. Alas, poor mammoth! 

Nor are these the only antediluvian 
relics which are thus turned to account. 
Professor H. N. Moseley tells us of the 
“dragon’s teeth and bones” which he 
bought from the druggists of Canton, 
where they are sold by weight as a regular 
medicine, and are highly prized in the 
materia medica both of China and Japan 
as specifics in certain diseases. They 
proved on examination to be the fossil 
teeth and bones of various extinct mam- 
malia of the tertiary period, including 
those of the rhinoceros, elephant, horse, 
mastodon, stag, hippotherium, and the 
teeth of another carnivorous animal un- 
known. 

He obtained a translation of the passage 
in the medical works of Li She Chan 
which specially refers to the use of this 
medicine. It states that “ dragons’ bones 
come from the southern parts of Shansi, 
and are found in the mountains.” Dr. To 
Wang King says that if they are genuine 
they will adhere to the tongue. “ This 
medicine is sweet and is not poison. Dr. 
Koon certainly says that it is a little poi- 
sonous. Care must be taken not to let it 
come in contact with fishoriron. It cures 
heart-ache, stomach-ache, drives away 
ghosts, cures colds and dysentery, irregu- 
larities of the digestive organs, paralysis, 
etc., and increases the general health.” 

Another medical authority, “The Chi- 
nese Repository,” published in Canton 
A.D. 1832, states that the bones of drag- 
ons are found on banks of rivers and in 
caves of the earth, places where the 
dragon died. Those of the back and brain 
are highly prized, being variegated with 
different streaks on a white ground. The 
best are known by slipping the tongue 
lightly over them. The teeth are of little 
firmness. The horns are hard and strong ; 
but if these are taken from damp places, 
or by women, they are worthless. 

From his examination of these so-called 
relics of the dragon (which prove to be- 
long to so many different animals, which 
in successive ages have crept to the same 
cave to die), Mr. Moseley points out how 
some imaginative person probably first 
devised a fanciful picture of the mythical 
animal, combining the body of the vast 
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lizard with the wings of a bat, the head of 
a stag, and carnivorous teeth, which has 
become the stereotyped idea of the dragon 
in all lands. 

Even in Europe fossil bones thus found 
together in caves were long known as 
dragons’ bones, and accounted useful in 
medicine. Indeed so great was the de- 
mand for these and similar relics, that our 
museums and scientific men have good 
cause to rejoice that their ancestors failed 
to discover what stores of old bones lay 
hidden in our own seaboard caves —as, 
for instance, in that wonderful Kirkdale 
cavern, where the mortal remains of sev- 
eral hundred hyenas were found, guarding 
the teeth of a baby mammoth, a patri- 
archal tiger, a rhinoceros, and a hippopot- 
amus; or the caves along the Norfolk 
coast, where Hugh Miller tells us that 
within thirteen years the oyster-dredgers 
dragged up the tusks and grinders of five 
hundred mammoths; or those wonderful 
zoological cemeteries where the fossil 
bones of cave lions, cave hyenas, ele- 
phants, mammoths, hippopotami, woolly 
rhinoceros, red deer, and fallow deer, 
oxen, sheep, and horses, have lain so se- 
curely, stored for untold ages beneath 
Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square. 

After all, this reduction of pre-historic 
bones and ivory to vulgar powders for 
medicinal use is not more strange than 
the fossil food which forms so large a part 
of the daily bread of multitudes of our 
fellow-creatures in Lapland, Finland, and 
Sweden, in Carolina and Florida, on the 
banks of the Orinoco and of the Amazon, 
where vast tracts of earth are found com- 
posed wholly of myriads of microscopic 
shells, and this strange mountain meal, 
being duly mixed with meal of the nine- 
teenth century, is freely eaten by the 
people. In Lapland alone, hundreds of 
wagon-loads are annually dug from one 
great field, and there are men who eat as 
much as a pound and a half per diem of 
this curious condiment. We hear of fields, 
as yet untouched, having been discovered 
in Bohemia, Hungary, and other parts of 
Europe; so perhaps we may erelong add 
these primeval atoms to the delicacies of 
our own tables. 

Of the firm belief of the Chinese in the 
efficacy of medicines compounded of the 
eyes and vitals of the human body we 
have had too terrible proof; for it is well 
known that one cause which led to the 
appalling Tientsin massacre in 1870 was 
the widespread rumor that the foreign 
doctors (whose skill all were forced to 
|admit) obtained their medicines by kid- 
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napping and murdering Chinese children 
and tearing out their hearts and eyes. As 
this nice prescription is actually described 
in their own books as a potent medicine, 
the story obtained ready credence, and we 
all remember the result. Moreover, the 
same accusation has repeatedly been 
spread on other occasions of popular ex- 
citement against foreign teachers. 

I am not certain whether the lamas of 
Peking have there introduced the fashion 
of administering medicine from a drink- 
ing-cup fashioned from the upper part of 
a wise man’s skull; but such medicine- 
cups are greatly esteemed in Thibet, 
where they are mounted in gold, silver, or 
copper. 

Such details as all these are apt to 
sound to us strangely unreal as we read 
them somewhat in the light of travellers’ 
tales, with reference to far-away lands; 
but it certainly is startling when, for the 
first time, we realize how exactly descrip- 
tive they are of the medicine lore of our 
own ancestors —in truth, to this day we 
may find among ourselves some survivals 
of the old superstitions still lingering in 
out-of-the-way corners. Thus it is only a 
few years since the skull of a suicide was 
used in Caithness as a drinking-cup for 
the cure of epilepsy. Dr. Arthur Mitchell 
knows of a case in which the body of such 
a one was disinterred in order to obtain 
her skull for this purpose. 

It was, however, accounted a more sure 
specific for epilepsy to reduce part of the 
skull to powder and swallow it. Even 
the moss which grew on such skulls was 
deemed a certain cure for various dis- 
eases. Nor was this simply a popular 
superstition. In the official pharmaco- 
poeia of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, A. D. 1678, the skull of a man who 
has died a violent death, and the horn of 
a unicorn, appear as highly approved med- 
icines. Again, in 1724, the same pharma- 
copeeia mentions unicorn’s horn, human 
fat, and human skulls, dog’s dung, toads, 
vipers, and worms, among the really valu- 
able medical stores. The pharmacopeia 
was revised in 1742, and various ingredi- 
ents were rejected, but centipedes, vipers, 
and lizards were retained. 

Nor were these strange compounds pre- 
pared for human subjects only. In the 
“ Angler’s Vade Mecum,” published in 
1681, anglers are recommended to use an 
ointment for the luring of fish, consisting, 
amongst other horrible ingredients, of 
man’s fat, cat’s fat, heron’s fat, asafcetida, 
finely powdered mummy, camphor, oil of 
lavender, etc. ; and it was added that man’s 





fat could be obtained from the London 
chyrurgeons concerned in anatomy. 

Of ordinary skulls, multitudes are known 
to have been exported from Ireland to 
Germany for the manufacture of a famous 
ointment. But as regards the more pre- 
cious skull of the sinner who has died by 
his own hand, some faith in its efficacy 
seems still to linger in various parts of 
Britain. The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer 
quotes an instance of it in England in 
1858; and some years later, a collier’s 
wife applied to the sexton at Ruabon in 
Wales for a fragment of a human skull, 
which she purposed grating to a fine pow- 
der, to be mixed with other ingredients as 
a medicine for her daughter, who suffered 
from fits. Scotland likewise furnishes a 
recent instance of the same strange faith, 
which about thirty years ago happened to 
come under the notice of Sir James Simp- 
son, in the parish of Nigg in Ross-shire, 
where, a lad having been attacked with 
epilepsy, which his friends vainly sought 
to cure by the charm of mole’s blood (the 
blood of a live mole being allowed to drip 
on his head), they actually sent a messen- 
ger nearly a hundred miles to procure a 
bit of the skull of a suicide. This treas- 
ure was scraped to dust and mixed with a 
cup of water, which the boy, ignorant of 
its contents, was made to drink! (An 
equally odd cure for consumption was, not 
long ago, fully believed in irf the adjoining 
county of Sutherland, where the patient 
was made to drink warm blood drawn from 
his own arm. An instance of this was 
related to Sir James Simpson by one of 
the parties concerned. Dr. Mitchell has 
seen several epileptic idiots who had been 
subjected to the same treatment.) 

Equally precious to the leech of the last 
century were the ashes of a burnt witch 
collected from her funeral pyre. Such 
were deemed a certain cure for gout or 
for fever, and eagerly were they gathered 
up and treasured. 

Whatever may have been the special 
merit thus attaching to criminals (and we 
know that a strand from the rope with 
which a man had been hanged was long 
accounted an amulet against many ills), it 
is satisfactory to know that saints have 
had their share in this dubious honor. 
There is one sect of our fellow-Christians 
in Syria, namely, the Nestorians, who, 
while they eschew all veneration for rel- 
ics, yet believe the remains of saints and 
martyrs to be endowed with such super- 
natural virtues, that at their wedding feasts 
the dust of some reputed saint is invaria- 
bly mixed with the wine in the marriage 
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cup —a custom which would seem to re- 
quire numerous additions to their saintly 
calendar. Doubtless, however, the holy 
dust multiplies, that the supply may be 
equal to the demand. 

But to return to this remarkable phase 
of cannibalism in Europe, we find that 
just as the Chinese doctor sets most store 
by the animals imported from foreign 
lands, so did our ancestors chiefly prize a 
preparation of long-deceased Egyptians. 
Among the standard medicines quoted in 
the medical books of Nuremberg of two 
hundred years ago are “portions of the 
embalmed bodies of man’s flesh, brought 
from the neighborhood of Memphis, where 
there are many bodies that have been 
buried for more than a thousand years, 
called Mumia, which have been embalmed 
with costly salves and balsams, and smell 
strongly of myrrh, aloes, and other fra- 
grant things.” The writer further tells 
how, “ when the sailors do reach the place 
where the Mumia are, they fetch them out 
secretly by night, then carry them to the 
ship and conceal them,,that they may not 
be seized, because certainly the Egyptians 
would not suffer their removal.” Never- 
theless the sailors had no great liking for 
their cargo, believing it to be connected 
with unholy magic, and that ships having 
mummies on board would assuredly meet 
with terrible storms, and very likely be 
compelled to throw them as an offering to 
the angry waves. 

These medicinal mummies were also im- 
ported from Teneriffe, where in olden 
days the natives used to embalm their 
dead, sew them in buckskin shrouds, and 
hide them in caves, whence they were 
stolen by traders. “White mummies” 
were also obtained from the coast of Af- 
rica, where bodies of drowned mariners 
were sometimes washed ashore, and be- 
came dried up and shrivelled as they lay 
unburied on the burning sands. These 
became so light as scarcely to weigh thirty 
pounds. They were, however, not con- 
sidered so desirable as the genuine article 
from Alexandria, and were moreover more 
expensive. 

The learned doctors of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy all made great use of 
this eccentric drug, and in the seven- 
teenth century grievous complaints arose 
of its adulteration. Monsieur Pomet, 
chief apothecary to the French king, re- 
cords that the king’s physician went to 
Alexandria to judge for himself on this 
matter, and, having made friends with a 
Jewish dealer in mummies, was admitted 
to his storehouse, where he saw piles of 
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bodies. He asked what kind of bodies 
were used, and how they were prepared. 
The Jew informed him that “he took such 
bodies as he could get, whether they died 
of some disease or of some contagion; he 
embalmed them with the sweepings of 
various old drugs, myrrh, aloes, pitch, and 
gums, wound them about with a cere-cloth, 
and then dried them in an oven, after 
which he sent them to Europe, and mar- 
velled to see the Christians were lovers of 
such filthiness.” 

But even this revelation did not suffice 
to put mummy physic out of fashion, and 
we know that Francis the First of France 
always carried with him a well-filled medi- 
cine-chest, of which this was the principal 
ingredient. 

Old Sir Thomas Browne, after enumer- 
ating the various diseases for which divers 
great doctors recommend mummy as an 
infallible remedy, protests against such 
unworthy use of the ancient heroes, and 
declares that to serve up Chamnes and 
Amosis in electuaries and pills, or that 
Cheops and Psammetichus should be 
weighed out as drugs, is dismal vampirism, 
more horrible than the feasts of the 
ghouls. 

The apothecaries of England were often 
well content to make use of a cheap sub- 
stitute which answered quite as well, 
namely, the bones of ancient Britons. Dr. 
Toope of Oxford, writing in 1685, tells 
how, at the circles on Hakpen Hill in Wilt- 
shire, he had discovered a rare lot of 
human bones — skeletons, arranged in cir- 
cles with the feet towards the centre. He 
says, “The bones were large and nearly 
rotten, but the teeth extream and wonder- 
fully white.” Undisturbed by any ques- 
tions of reverence for those ancestors of 
his race, he adds, “J dug up many bush- 
ells, with which I made a noble medicine.” 

The mummy trade was supported by 
various Classes of the community, for art- 
ists declared that mummy powder beaten 
up with oil gave richer tones of brown 
than any other substance, and modern 
perfumers found means of preparing the 
perfumes and spices found inside the bod- 
ies, so as to make them exceedingly attrac- 
tive to the ladies. Paper manufacturers 
found that the wrappings of the mummies 
could be converted into coarse paper for 
the use of grocers, and the cloth and rags 
were sometimes used as clothing — at 
least so we are told by Abdallatif, a travel- 
ler of the twelfth century, who also records 
how one of his friends found in the tombs 
at Ghizeh a jar carefully sealed, which he 
opened and found to contain such excel- 
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lent honey that he could not resist eating 
a good deal of it, and was only checked in 
his feast by drawing out a hair, where- 
upon he investigated further, and found 
the body of an ancient Egyptian baby in 
- condition, and adorned with jewels. 
e does not record how he enjoyed that 
meal in retrospect. Imagine dining off 
the honeyed essence of a baby Pharaoh! 
Is it not pitiful to think that all the skill 
so lavishly expended by the sages of an- 
cient Egypt in rendering their ‘bodies in- 
destructible should, after three thousand 
years, end in this? And in truth the 
mummies thus dealt with had less reason 
to complain of their lot than the multitude 
which were broken up and sold at so much 


‘ per ton to fertilize the fields of a far-dis- 


tant and insignificant islet peopled by 
barbarians. 

A very interesting point of similarity 
between the little shop of the old Japanese 
apothecary and those of early English 
druggists is suggested by the extensive 
use of calcined animal matter recom- 
mended inthe prescriptions which were 
most highly valued in England before the 
Norman Conquest, and which are recorded 
in elaborate Saxon manuscripts, carefully 
preserved in our national archives. These 
“ leechdoms ” are written in ancient black- 
letter characters, and are curiously illus- 
trated with pictures of the herbs and 
animals which are recommended for me- 
dicinal use. 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to have 
devoted considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of their hair. Though ignorant of 
macassar oil, they discovered that dead 
bees burnt to ashes and seethed in oil 
with leaves of willow would stop hair from 
falling off; but should the hair be too 
thick, then must a swallow be burnt to 
ashes under a tile, and the ashes be 
sprinkled on the head. But in order alto- 
gether to prevent the growth of hair, em- 
mets’ eggs rubbed on the place are found 
an effectual depilatory ; “ Never will any 
hair come there.” 

Excellent also as a cure for deafness is 
the juice of emmets’ eggs crushed, or else 
the gall of a goat, or, in extreme cases, 
boar’s gall, bull’s gall, and buck’s gall 
mixed in equal parts with honey and 
dripped into the ear, sometimes with the 
addition of very nasty ingredients. But 
if earwigs had entered in, then the suf- 
ferer is bidden to “take the mickle great 
windlestraw with two edges, which waxeth 
in the highways, chew it into the ear; he, 
the earwig, will soon be off.” 

Even this poor insect was turned to ac- 





count. One prescription desires that “ the 
bowels of an earwig be pounded with the 
smede of wheaten meal and the netherward 
part (7.¢., root) of marche, and mingled 
with honey.” 

For a hard tumor or swelling, goat’s 
flesh burnt to ashes and smudged on with 
water is found to be efficacious, as are also 
shavings off the horn of a hart to disperse 
ill humors and gatherings. Wood ashes 
seethed in resin, or goat’s horn burnt and 
mingled with water, or its dung dried and 
grated and mingled with lard, were all 
good remedies for swellings. 

For erysipelas the prescriptions are 
numerous. A plaster of earthworms, or 
of bullock’s dung still warm, is recom- 
mended; but better still, “ For that ilk, 
take a swallow’s nest, break it away alto- 
gether, and burn it, with its dung and all; 
rub it to dust, mingle with vinegar, and 
smear therewith.” For pain of jowl, burn 
a swallow to dust, and mingle him with 
field bee’s honey. Give the man that to 
eat frequently. 

To the value of every portion of a fox 
not even the fairy lore of Japan can bear 
higher testimony. The man who has dis- 
ease of the joints is advised to take a liv- 
ing fox, and seethe him till the bones 
alone be left, and then bathe repeatedly in 
this foxy essence. And every year he 
shall prepare himself this support, and let 
him add oil thereto, when he seetheth him, 
Wonderfully it healeth ! 

For sore of ears and dimness of eyes a 
fox’s gall mingled with oil or with honey 
is recommended, and “ the fat of the fox’s 
loin melted and dropped in the ear also 
bringeth health. For oppressive, hard- 
drawn breathing, a fox’s lung sodden and 
put into sweetened wine and administered, 
wonderfully healeth.” A salve of fox’s 
grease mingled with tar would heal all 
manner of sores, while his liver worked 
cures quite as notable as those recorded 
in Japan. Shoes lined with vixen hide 
were recommended to those who suffered 
from foot addle, 2. ¢., gout. 

Next in value to the fox ranks the hare, 
whose brain drunk in wine “ wonderfully 
amendeth ” an indolent tendency to over- 
sleep. Its lung, bound on the sore, heal- 
eth both eyes and feet. The hare’s gall 
mingled with honey brighteneth the eyes. 
The lung and liver mingled with myrrh 
and boiled in vinegar cures giddiness. 
The sinews swallowed raw are an antidote 
against bite of spiders; and the rennet 
administered in wine, against that of ser- 
pents. The heart mingled with dust of 
frankincense heals various forms of dis- 
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ease, while baldness is averted by smear- 
ing the head with oil in which have been 
seethed portions of this poor little animal. 
“ Then the hair holdeth on, and the salve 
compels that it shall grow.” 

If the gums of a child be frequently 
rubbed with a hare’s brain sodden, then 
shall its teeth wax without sore. The 
milk of a she-wolf was held equally effica- 
cious, but more difficult to obtain. 

Next in order of merit comes the he- 
goat, whose liver pounded with vinegar is 
found valuable as a styptic, as is also his 
blood dried and reduced to dust; goat’s 
gall is a cosmetic which will remove all 
unsightly spots and specks from off the 
face ; mingled with apple-juice it heals dis- 
eases of the ear, or with oil is a remedy for 
toothache. If achild be epileptic, “ draw 
the brain of a mountain goat through a 
golden ring; give it to the child to swal- 
low before it tastes milk ; it will be healed.” 
“To get sleep, a goat’s horn laid under 
the head turneth waking into sleep.” A 
goat’s horn roasted and pounded with acid 
reduces the inflammation of erysipelas. 
Goat’s grease and blood mingled with 
barley meal forms a soothing poultice, 
while pills of goat’s grease and a draught 
of its blood are recommended for dropsy. 

Many and indescribably disgusting are 
the other remedies derived from the goat. 
A Brahmin reverentially swallowing a lit- 
tle of each product of the sacred cow 
would shrink with loathing from the leech- 
doms of the early English, so important a 
place do they assign to preparations of 
the excrement of divers animals, but 
chiefly of bulls, of swine, of dogs, and of 
goats. These and many other foul ingre- 
dients are compounded in every conceiv- 
able manner, and prescribed not merely 
for medicinal baths and plasters for ex- 
ternal use, but as most unsavory physic 
for the inner man. 

A less nasty remedy was bull’s marrow, 
administered in wine to check spasms, 
while its gall was prescribed for divers 
diseases; moreover it was well known 
that snakes would flee from any place 
where a bull’s horn, burnt to ashes, had 
been sprinkled. 

The brain, lung, and liver of the boar 
are largely prescribed, while for nausea 
‘‘boar’s suet boiled down, and with boar’s 
foam added thereto, is so sure a remedy 
that the patient will wonder, and will ween 
that it be some other leechdom that he 
drank.” A pleasant cure for sleeplessness 
is to lay a wolf’s head under the pillow, 
while wolf’s flesh well seasoned counter- 
acts devil-sickness and an ill sight. A 
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draught of wolf’s milk mingled with wine 
and honey was a potent remedy for women 
in dire suffering ; while an ointment made 
from the right eye of a wolf was the best 
prescription the Saxon oculist could com- 
mand. The head-bone or skull of a wolf, 
when burnt thoroughly and finely pounded, 
would heal racking pain in the joints, and 
the ashes of a swine’s jaw are to be laid 
on the bite of a mad dog. 

Truly valuable was lion’s suet, of which 
it is stated “it relieveth every sore.” Ele- 
phant bone or ivory, pounded with honey, 
is an infallible cosmetic, removing all 
blemishes from the face. “ For the kingly 
disease, jaundice, the head of a mad dog, 
pounded and mingled for a drink with 
wine, healeth. For cancer, the head of a 
mad dog, burnt to ashes and spread on 
the sore, healeth the cancer wounds; 
while for laceration by a mad dog, a 
hound’s head burnt to ashes and thereon 
applied, casteth out all the venom and 
the foulness, and healeth the maddening 
bites.” “For pain of teeth, burn to ashes 
the tusks of a hound; sprinkle the dust 
in wine, and let the man drink. The teeth 
shall be whole.” 

Another effectual remedy for cancer is 
to burn a fresh hound’s head to ashes, and 
apply to the wound. Failing relief, human 
excrement, dried and reduced to dust, may 
be tried. “If with this thou art not able 
to cure him, thou mayest never do it by 
any means.” 

An excellent remedy for imperfect sight 
was an ointment of honey mixed with the 
fatty parts of all manner of river fishes. 
Another, equally efficacious, was a com- 
pound of dumbledore’s honey with the 
ashes of burnt periwinkle. It was how- 
ever requisite that certain mystic words 
should be uttered while gathering the peri- 
winkle, a wort which had special power 
to counteract demoniacal possession and 
devil-sicknesses. The ashes of the elder- 
tree were applied in cases of palsy, for 
which a plaster of earthworms, well 
pounded, is also accounted excellent. 

We may well believe that, for con- 
venience’ sake, many of these calcined 
plants and animals were prepared at lei- 
sure and stored, ready for use in cases of 
emergency. Consequently, though we can 
hardly flatter ourselves that our ancestors 
were as exquisite in their neatness as the 
Japanese, doubtless this little druggist’s 
shop in Osaka gives us a very fair notion 
of the surroundings of a learned Saxon 
leech, in whose repositories were earthen- 
ware jars of every size containing the 
ashes of goat’s flesh, of dead bees, of 
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wolf’s skull or swine’s jaw, of divers shell- 
fish, of worts and rinds without number 
—nay, even of human skulls and bones. 
On the walls hung bunches of dried herbs 
and remains of birds and lizards, rats, 
moles, and such small deer, together with 
skins of serpents, portions of mummies, 
horns of stags, rhinoceros, narwhal, ele- 
phants’ tusks, and many other items of 
the strange materia medica of our own 
ancestors. 

The foregoing leechdoms are fair sam- 
ples of the voluminous pharmacopeeia 
of Britain in the tenth century. But to 
us, who pride ourselves on the medical 
skill of the present day, it is truly marvel- 
lous to find that the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century should show so little, if 
any, advance on the ignorance which pre- 
vailed at the date of the Norman Con- 
guest. Here is a rare old volume which 
was printed in the Cowgate of Edinburgh 
in 1712. It is “A Collection of useful 
Remedies for most Distempers. . . . Col- 
lected by John Moncrief, the laird of Tip- 
permalluch, a person of extraordinary skill 
and knowledge in the art of physick, and 
who performed many stupendous cures by 
these simple remedies.” 

His volume contains innumerable direc- 
tions for the preparation of divers herbs, 
and also a multitude of prescriptions of 
animal substances so inexpressibly loath- 
some as to make it a matter of marvel 
how any one could be found either to pre- 
pare them, or to submit to their applica- 
tion. Salts of ammonia in the crudest 
form were a favorite remedy for external 
or internal use. 

By far the least objectionable com- 
pounds were those prepared from carbon- 
ized animals in the Japanese or early Saxon 
manner. Thus “for a dangerous squi- 
nance or quinsy ” Tippermalluch bids his 
disciples 


take old Swallows, and burn them in a pot, 
take the powder thereof and mix it with Honey 
and anoint the Throat therewith. A plaister 
of a Swallow’s Nest dissolves humors of the 
Gorge and Chouks. Ashes of worms applyed 
with honey draws out little broken bones. 
For falling of the hair. Make a Lee of the 
Ashes of Cow’s Dung, wherewith wash the 
Head. The burnt Ashes of. little Froggs 
applyed cures the falling of the hair called 
Alopecia. The burnt Ashes of Goats Dung 
mixt with Oyl, anointed, multiplys the Hair. 
The Ashes of a Goat’s Hoof mixed with Pitch 
healeth the Alopecia. The Ashes of Bees 
mixt with Oyl, or the ashes of Southernwood 
mixt with old Oyl, causeth hair to grow. A 
Lee of the Ashes of Ivie-tree-Bark causeth 
hair grow yellow. The Blood of a shell Crab 
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anointed, breeds much hair. But the Blood 
of a Bat, or a little Frog, the powder of a 
Swan’s Bones, or the Milk of a Bitch hinders 
the growing of the hair. The bark of the 
Sallow Tree dissolved in Oy] maketh the hair 
black. The decoction of the flowers of broom 
dye it yellow. To make Curl’d hair. Ash- 
= a roots rubbed on the head, the same 
being first raz’d (#.e., shaven). 

For the cure of the disease called Lethargie 
burn the whole skin of a Hare, with the ears 
and nails, and give the patient the powder 
thereof warm. The smoak of Kid’s leather 
burnt, holden to the Nose, awakens them 
powerfully. Ashes of Hartshorn burnt, mixt 
with the Oyl of Roses and anointed on the 
forehead and temples, causeth a pleasant 
sleep. 

For Cancer, the Ashes of a Dog’s head, or 
burnt human dung. 

The Ancle-bones of a Swine or the hoofs of 
a Cow, burnt and drunk, cures the Colick. 
Hare’s biood fryed, taken, Rosted Hare’s 
flesh eaten, the Ashes of a Hare, burnt whole, 
Ashes of burnt willow, or Ashes of the bark 
of the Elm-tree cureth burning or scalding. 
Powder of the burnt hairs of a hare cures St. 
Anthonies Fire, #.¢., Erysipelas. 

Here are valuable styptics to stanch bleed- 
ing of the Nose. Make a powder of the blood 
of the Patient after it is burnt, and blow it up 
in the Nose. It powerfully stays the bleed- 
ing. Snails with the shells bruised, put in. 
Juice of Swine’s dung, put in. Hold before 
your eyes the herb sheepherd’s scrip, or Ver- 
vain, or Knot-grass. These herbs have that 
propertie, by looking on them, to stanch blood. 

Ashes of a Frog well burnt in a Pot, gleweth 
Veins and Arteries and cures Burning. Ashes 
of Hen’s feathers burnt, or ashes of Nettles 
snuffed up. The blood of a Partridge, of an 
Ozeli, of a Dove, applyed, stayeth the flowing 
of the blood most healthfully. The blood of 
a Cow put in the wound. 

Cause the patient to ly on his back all 
naked, and drop on his Face Water and 
Vinegar. This is a most sure Cure. Steepa 
Hare’s hair in Water and Vinegar, put it in 
the Nose and it will produce a marvellous 
effect. 

Or take a Toad, dry it very well before the 
Sun, put it in a Linnen cloath and hang it 
with a string about the party that bleedeth. 
Let it touch the breast of the Left side near 
the Heart. Spiders pulverized and snuffed 
stops blood. 

1 think the Japanese gentleman who 
was so much annoyed at my having ob- 
tained a glimpse of “the foolishness ”’ of 
old Japanese medicine, might have won- 
dered a good deal had he got hold of some 
English prescriptions of the last century. 

From an almost endless catalogue of 
healing spells which are ¢o this day prac- 
tised by the peasantry of various districts 
in England and Scotland, I will quote a 
few which are considered certain reme- 
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dies. The Northumbrian cure for warts 
is to take a large black snail, rub the wart 
well with it, and then impale the poor snail 
onathorn hedge. As the poor creature 
wastes away, the warts will surely disap- 
pear. 

In the west of England eel’s blood serves 
the same purpose. For goiftre or wen a 
far more horrible charm must be tried. 
The hand of a dead child must be rubbed 
nine times across the lump, or, still better, 
the hand of a suicide. It is not many 
years since a poor woman living in the 
neighborhood of Hartlepool, acting on the 
advice of a “ wise woman,” went alone by 
night to an outhouse where lay the corpse 
of a suicide awaiting the coroner’s inquest. 
She lay all night with the hand of the 
corpse resting on her wen; but the men- 
tal shock of that night of horror was such, 
that she shortly afterwards died. 

In the neighborhood of Stamfordham, 
in Northumberland, whooping-cough is 
cured by putting the head of a live trout 
into the mouth of the patient, and letting 
the trout breathe into the child’s mouth. 
Or else a hairy caterpillar is put in a small 
bag and tied round the neck of the child, 
whose cough ceases as the insect dies. 

A peculiar class of remedy is that of 
making offerings of hair as a cure for 
whooping-cough. In Sunderland, the 
crown of the head is shaved and the hair 
hung upon a bush or tree, in full faith that 
as the birds carry away the hair, so will 
the cough vanish. In Lincolnshire, a girl 
suffering from ague cuts a lock of her hair, 
and binds it round an aspen-tree, praying 
it to shake in her stead. In Ruan 
where living cocks are still occasionally 
buried as a sacrificial remedy for epilepsy, 
some of the hair of the patient is gener- 
ally added to the offering. And at least 
one holy well in Ireland (that of Tubber 
Quan near Carrick-on-Suir) requires an 
offering of hair from all Christian pilgrims 
who come here on the last three Sundays 
in June to worship St. Quan; part of the 
ceremonial required is that they should go 
thrice round a neighboring tree on their 
bare knees, and then each must cut off a 
lock of his hair, and tie it to a branch, as 
a charm against headache. The tree, thus 
fringed with human hair of all colors, some 
newly cut, some sun-bleached, is a curious 
sight, and an object of deep veneration. 

Travellers who remember the tufts of 
hair which figure so largely among the vo- 
tive offerings in Japanese temples may 
trace some feeling in common between the 
kindred superstitions of these Eastern and 
Western isles, 
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Hideous is the remedy for toothache 
practised at Tavistock in Devonshire, 
where a tooth must be bitten from a skull 
in the churchyard, and kept always in the 
pocket. 

Spiders are largely concerned in the 
cure of ague. In Ireland the sufferer is 
advised to swallow a living spider. In 
Somerset and neighboring counties, he is 
to shut a large black spider in a box and 
leave it to perish, while in Flanders he is 
to imprison one in an empty walnut shell 
and wear it round his neck. Even in 
sturdy New England a lingering faith in 
the superstitions of the old mother coun- 
try leads to the manufacture of pills of 
spider’s web as a cure for ague, and Long- 
fellow tells of a popular cure for fever 


By wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in 
a nutshell. 


This was the approved remedy of our 
British ancestors for fever and ague; and 
I am told that in Sussex the prescription 
of a live spider rolled up in butter is still 
considered good in cases of obstinate 
jaundice. 

Mapy and horrible are the remedies for 
erysipelas. Thus at Loch Carron in 
Ross-shire we know of a case in which the 
patient was instructed to cut off one-half 
of the ear of a cat, and let the blood drip 
on the inflamed surface. 

It appears that the old superstition may 
even survive in such an atmosphere of 
strong common sense as that of Pennsy]l- 
vania, where so recently as the year 1867 
a case was reported in which a woman was 
found to have administered three drops 
of a black cat’s blood to a child as a rem- 
edy for croup. Her neighbors objected 
to her pharmacy, and proved their superior 
wisdom by publicly accusing her of witch- 
craft. 

In Cornwall the shedding of blood is 
not required. The treatment prescribed 
for the removal of whelks or small pim- 
ples from the eyelids of children is simply 
to pass the tail of a black cat nine times 
over the part affected. 

Of the burial of a living cock on behalf 
of an epileptic patient we have had many 
instances in the north of Scotland in the 
present century, but this savors rather of 
devil-propitiation and sacrifice than of 
medicine lore. 

In Devonshire the approved treatment 
for scrofula at the present day is to dry 
the hind leg of a toad and wear it round 
the neck in a silken bag, or else they cut 
off that part of the living reptile which an- 
swers to the part affected by scrofula, and, 
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having wrapped the fragment in parch- 
ment, tie it round the neck of the sufferer. 
In cases of rheumatism a “ wise man ” of 
Devonshire will burn a toad to ashes, and 
tie the dust in a bit of silk to be worn round 
the throat. 

So recently as 1822 one of these quacks 
travelled through England “in his own 
gig.” Each patient who consulted him 
was required to bring him a fee of seven 
shillings and a live toad. He pocketed 
the shillings and cut the hind legs off the 
luckless toads, placing them in small bags 
which he solemnly hung round the neck 
of the sufferer, who was required to wear 
this unfragrant appendage till the leg was 
quite decayed. 

For the same malady the same remedy 
was in the last century recommended by 
a beggar wife to a girl at Gaddesden who 
had been a sufferer from her infancy. It 
is stated that the cure was effected, and 
that the girl never suffered afterwards. 
But it is worthy of note that the beggar 
wife explained that the efficacy of the 
charm lay in the death of the poor muti- 
lated toad, which, deprived of its legs, 
would pine and die, butas it slc vly wasted 
so would the distemper pass away. Here 
then, as ii? the offering of the live cock, was 
involved the principle of sacrifice —a life 
for a life. 

Another girl in the same village was 
partly cured of the “evil” in her eyes by 
applying a sun-dried toad to the back of 
her neck, whereby blisters were raised. 
Poor toads are still made to do service in 
divers manners in Cornwall and North- 
ampton for the cure of nose-bleeding and 
quinsy ; while “toad powder,” or even a 
live toad or spider shut up in a box, is still 
in some places accounted as useful a 
charm against contagion as it was in the 
days of Sir Kenelm Digby. The medi- 
cine known to our ancestors as pulvis 
LEthiopicus (a valuable remedy both for 
external and internal use in the treatment 
of small-pox and dropsy) was neither more 
nor less than powdered toad. 

Frogs are well-nigh as valuable as toads 
to the sick poor, who are rarely lacking in 
the primary necessity of faith in the 
means adopted. Thus frogs’ spawn placed 
in a stone jar and buried for three months 
till it turns to water has been found won- 
derfully efficacious in Donegal when well 
rubbed into a rheumaticlimb. How much 
of the credit was due to the rubbing is 
not recorded. In Aberdeenshire a cure 
recommended for sore eyes is to lick the 
eyes of a live frog. The man who has 
thus been healed has henceforth the 
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power of curing all sore eyes by merely 
licking them. In like manner it is said 
in Ireland that the tongue which has licked 
a lizard all over will be forever endued 
with a marvellous power of healing what- 
ever sore or pain it touches. 

Another Irish remedy is to apply the 
tongue of a fox to draw a troublesome 
thorn from the foot; the tooth of a living 
fox to be worn as an amulet is also deemed 
valuable as a cure for an inflamed leg. 
The primary difficulty is to catch the fox 
and extract his tooth ! 

With respect to deep-seated thorns, the 
application of a cast-off snake-skin is effi- 
cacious, not to attract the thorn towards 
itself, but to expel it from the opposite 
side of the hand or foot. But once we 
touch on the virtues of the mystic snake, 
we find its reputation just as great in 
Britain’s medicine folk-lore as in Japan, 
where the great snake-skins held so con- 
spicuous a place in the druggist’s shop, 
or’ in China, where the skin of a white- 
spotted snake is valued as the most effi- 
cacious remedy for palsy, leprosy, and 
rheumatism. 

Strange to say, in the old Gaelic legends 
there is a certain white snake which re- 
ceives unbounded reverence as the king of 
snakes, and another legend tells of a nest 
containing six brown adders and one pure 
whtte one, which latter, if it can be caught 
and boiled, confers wondrous medical skill 
on the lucky man who tastes of the ser- 
pent broth. 

In some of the Hebridean Isles, notably 
that of Lewis, the greatest faith prevails in 
the efficacy of so-called “ serpent stones,” 
which are simply perforated water-worn 
stones. Some have had two plain cir- 
cles cut upon them. These are dipped in 
water, which is then given to cattle as a 
cure for swelling or for snake-bite. Should 
such a charmed stone be unattainable (and 
their number is exceedingly limited), ¢he 
head of an adder may be tied to a string 
and dipped in the water with equally 
good result. 

The oft-quoted remedy, “A hair of the 
dog that bit you,” appears in many forms. 
In Devonshire, any person bitten by a 
viper is advised at once to kill the creature 
and rub the wound with its fat. Iam told 
that this practice has survived in some of 
the Northern States of America, where 
the flesh of a rattlesnake is accounted the 
best cure for its own bite. 

In Black’s very interesting volume on 
“Folk Medicine,” he mentions that the 
belief in the power of snake-skin as a 
cure for rheumatism still exists among the 
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sturdy New Englanders, some of whom 
are not above the weakness of wearing a 
snake-skin round the neck, or keeping a 
pet snake asacharm. The use by Amer- 
ican Indians of rattlesnake oil for the 
same malady seems not devoid of reason ; 
but the New England faith in snake-skin 
is probably a direct heritage from Britain, 
where Mr. Black tells of an old man who 
used to sit on the steps of King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, and earn his living 
by exhibiting the common English snake, 
and selling the sloughs of snakes to be 
bound round the forehead and temples of 
persons suffering from headache. 

In Durham, an eel’s skin worn as a 
garter round the naked leg is considered a 
preventive of cramp, while in Northum- 
berland it is esteemed the best bandage 
for a sprained limb. 

So, too, in Sussex, the approved cure 
for a swollen neck is to draw a snake nine 
times across the throat of the sufferer, 
after which operation the snake is killed, 
and its skin is sewed in a piece of silk and 
worn round the patient’s neck. Some- 
times the snake is put ina bottle, which 
is tightly corked and buried in the ground, 
and it is expected that, as the victim de- 
cays, the swelling will subside. 

The quaint little drug-store at Osaka 
has led me into a long talk; but the sub- 


ject is a large one, and the chief difficulty 
lies in selecting a few examples from the 


mass of material before me. I am sure 
that should these pages ever meet the eye 
of my Japanese friend, he will acknowl- 
edge that my interest in the medicine lore 
of his ancestors was certainly justifiable. 
C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MEHALAH,” ‘* JOHN HERRING,” 
** COURT ROYAL,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HOME? 


“WE dine at half past seven. The rec- 
tor and Mrs. Sellwood are coming. They 
have that French countess staying with 
them.” 

“Very well, papa. 
men gone?” 

“Hark! They are giving you three 
cheers. They will have to carry Jonas 
Flinders away ina wheelbarrow. He was 


Are those dreadful 
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tipsy when he came. He’s a relation of 
Richard's, is he not?” 

“No, papa,” said Josephine, coloring. 
“ Richard has no relations here.” 

“T am glad of that. I made a mistake. 
He is a kinsman of the first Mrs. Cable — 
brother, if I am not misinformed, of the 
deceased Polly. I am glad the tie is no 
more than that. It would have been awk- 
ward to have a drunken brother-in-law, or 
something of that sort, demanding his en- 
trée. Even as it is, I foresee some awk- 
wardness — he will come to visit Richard, 
if he does not force his presence on you. 
It will be as well to let him understand 
always to go round to the back when he 
calls.” 

An hour passed before Richard Cable 
came to the Hall. He hesitated about 
entering by the front and without ringing. 
He suddenly felt that he was in an awk- 
ward position. His wife was squiress of 
Hanford, lady of the manor; the mansion 
belonged to her, and he —he would.not 
be master in the house, and in that great 
house would probably feel uncomfortable. 
Home to him was a cottage with a big 
back garden, and a vine running over the 
low roof, a kitchen in which the meals 
were not only cooked but also consumed, 
a little bedroom with the stairs opening 
into it, and a lean-to roof where all the 
rafters showed. He stood in the porch, 
put his hand before his mouth, and 
coughed. The glass window was open, 
and he looked into the hall; it had a pol- 
ished oak floor inlaid in patterns. There 
was a billiard table in it. There were 
carved cabinets, with yellow and blue Jap- 
anese vases on them, and crimson cloth 
curtains before the staircase which opened 
out of the hall. Mr. Cable ventured a lit- 
tle way within and coughed again. Then, 
frightened at his own voice, he retreated 
into the porch, and examined the white 
jessamine that trailed up it. If he were 
to go in—he would not know his way 
about the house. It seemed too absurd 
to ring the bell, and hardly proper for him 
to go round to the kitchen. 

Richard Cable was a shy man when out 
of his proper element and among those he 
did not know intimately. Brave at sea 
and in any peril, he was timid on land 
when placed in situations with which he 
was unacquainted. He wasa humble man, 
with much self-diffidence, and only strong 
when he thought he was doing his duty. 
As he stood in the door, duty was neither 
before him nor behind him, on this side, 
nor on that; and he was perplexed. He 
put his nose to the jessamine, and thrust 
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his hands into his pockets. He knitted 
his brows and considered. Now he wished 
he had come along with Josephine directly 
after landing ; then he could have entered 
the house at her side and taken his proper 
place ; but the strong hunger in his heart 
to see and clasp the dear golden heads 
had carried him away, and he had missed 
his proper opportunity. 

Something must be done, he said, and 
drew his nose away from the jessamine. 
He pulled his right hand out of his pock- 
et, took off his glazed hat, and walked 
boldly into the hall, where he began to 
hum a tune, as he hung up his hat on the 
peg near the door. He snuffed up a pleas- 
ant odor. It is a remarkable phenome- 
non that the smell of dinner invariably 
goes where it is not wanted, and where it 
ought not to be. It is not smelt in the 
kitchen, where it is cooked ; but it travels 
into the bedrooms; it pervades the stair- 
cases ; it penetrates to the drawing-room ; 
and it meets these who are about to par- 
take of the dinner, at the entrance of the 
house. Architects rack their brains, en- 
gineers scheme, to circumvent the smell 
of dinner—all in vain. It will not be 
circumvented. It has been known to come 
out of the house by the kitchen chimney, 
scramble down the roof, and take up a 
position, from which nothing can drive it 


away, a quarter of a mile off at the lodge 


gates. Now, if it were only the vanilla 
flavoring of the blancmange, or the cinna- 
mon for the stewed pears, or the ratafia 
for the trifle, that thus announced itself, 
no one would object; but these delicate 
essences are elbowed away and downtrod- 
den by the coarser savors of boiled cab- 
bage and cauliflower. Woe betide the 
householder if he keeps pigs, and his fac- 
totum induces him to boil potatoes for the 
sty. The smell of those potatoes becomes 
a thick reek in every portion of his house ; 
and by that perversity which orders the 
events of life, the pig potatoes are certain 
to be boiling when distinguished, even 
titled, visitors call on us, and send them 
away after a curtailed call, impressed with 
the belief that our sewers must be out of 
order. 

Richard Cable was hungry; and the 
smell that saluted his nose was grateful. 
He thought at once, with a softening of 
the heart, that Josephine had considered 
him, and was doing a chop or a rasher for 
him. His mother had desired to detain 
him, and had promised him supper; but 
he would not stay with her, because he 
thought his duty called him to the side of 
Josephine. As he was venturing hesitat- 
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ingly across the hall, he heard a door slam, 
heard a step, and at once retreated to the 
porch, but not before the butler had caught 
sight of him, and came after him, witha 
“ Now, then! What are you doing here? 
Trying to carry off a greatcoat,eh? One 
of them drunken rascals as have been in 
the kitchen, I’ll be bound.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Richard, 
standing still, and becoming red as fire; 
“1’m—JI’m the husband of Miss Jose- 
phine, sir. That is—sir, I’m Mr. Rich- 
ard Cable.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir, very sorry,” said 
the butler, Ris face altering immediately. 
“T did not see at first; I thought it was an 
intruder, and I wasn’t sure what he might 
be upto. Osir, here come the rector and 
the ladies.” 

The door was darkened by the arrival 
of the guests. 

“ There’s dinner, sir, immediate, if you’d 
run up-stairs and dress. I'll tell cook to 
put back for ten minutes.” 

“ Dress!” exclaimed Richard, startled, 
and casting a hasty glance about himself 
to see if by accident any portion of his 
garments had not been put on. 

“Up-stairs, right-hand side of passage, 
first door, is your dressing-room, sir,” 
said the butler, covering him from the 
visitors. 

“But I don’t want a dressing-room, 
sir!” remonstrated Richard. “I’m in my 


togs.” 

“What! Cable!” called the rector, 
coming forward. “Did not expect you 
here. Did not know that you had re- 
turned ; wish you joy and happiness. But 
— I see, just off the water, and I am de- 
taining you from dressing.” 

Richard ascended the stairs in a puz- 
zled state of mind, and walked on the side, 
not in the middle, lest he should dirty the 
pretty red carpet that ran down the stairs. 
When he came to the top he looked about 
him. “First door on right hand,” he 
said, and went to one, but was doubtful 
whether it were the right door, for the 
butler had said something about a pas- 
sage. Hesawnopassage. He stood hes- 
itatingly at the door and coughed. Then 
he put his hand on the handle, but doubted 
whether he ought to open, fearing this 
might be the wrong room, so he coughed 
again and tapped faintly at the door. 
Instantly it flew open, and Josephine ap- 
peared in white satin with lace and orange 
flowers, and a few pearl-gray silk bows, 
as a compliment to the memory of Cousin 
Gabriel, as an acknowledgment that she 
was in mourning. She looked very lovely 
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in her evening dress; it was her bridal | the figure her husband cut among well- 


dress made into one for the evening. 

“Good gracious, Richard! you're not 
dressed!” she exclaimed, and stepped 
back. 

“Not dressed!” he said with a stupid 
stare. ‘ You're the third person who has 
said this, and yet — I —I can’t believe it. 
I know I am in my togs.” 

“QO Richard! how late you are. Be 
quick — you will keep every one waiting. 
Do dress.” 

“Dress!” he exclaimed, becoming des- 
perate. “What more will you have? 
Shall I put on my greatcoat?” 

“Good gracious!” said Josephine, put- 
ting her hand to her chin, “I don’t believe 
you have got any clothes!” 

“Feel me,” said Richard, “if you can’t 
believe your eyes. “I’ve got my suit on.” 

“ But not your dress suit. Goodness! 
what is to be done! I never thought 
about a set of evening clothes for you. I 
really supposed you might have provided 
all that for yourself.” 

“T’ve got the frockcoat in which I was 
married,” said Cable, “and the lavender 
thing-um-jigs, and a yellow nankeen waist- 
coat. What more do you want?” 

“ Get into that,” said Josephine has- 
tily: “there is no help for it. I reall 
must go down. The rector and Mrs. Sell- 
wood have come.” 

About ten minutes later, Richard Cable 
was heard coughing outside the drawing- 
room door. He was shy of entering, and 
stuck there hesitating, hearing the voices 
within, till the butler came to his aid and 
precipitated him into the room. Then he 
stood bewildered, looking vacantly about 
him, till the rector came to his aid and 
conveyed him into the middle of the apart- 
ment. 

Josephine looked keenly at him, and 
almost wished he had come in his dark- 
blue sailor suit, which became him, instead 
of cutting the preposterous figure he did. 
In his nautical dress, he looked so hand- 
some, such a frank, manly fellow, so every 
inch one of nature’s gentlemen; but now 
—in the black frockcoat and lavender 
trousers, uncomfortable, shy, ungainly — 
and — O horror of horrors! without hav- 
ing changed his shirt, with the old coarse 
linen collars and front, clean but crumpled 
— and — and Josephine was in the 
midst of a conversation in French with 
the Countess de Marluche, whom the Sell- 


woods had brought with them, when she | 
lost the thread, forgot what she was say- | 
| England. We didn’t, I know;” so he 
| helped her to the leg of the goose. 


ing, forgot the subject about which she 
was conversing, in her consternation at 





dressed ladies and gentlemen. 

“ Dinner is served,” said the butler. 

She recovered herself at once, and said 
to the countess: “ We are just off the 
water. Our yacht only arrived a few 
hours ago, onl we have to ask your indul- 
gence if we appear in picnic guise.” 

Then she saw Aunt Judith looking at 
her, and the rector came over towards her. 
She was startled. She had forgotten that 
she, not her aunt, was the lady of the 
house. Her father turned to Richard 
Cable, and said, “It is your place, Mr. 
Cable, to take in the countess — will you 
lead the way?” 

Josephine cast an appealing look at her 
father; but he took no notice of it. 

Richard was obliged to give his arm to 
the French lady and lead the way. He 
was followed by Mr. Cornellis with Mrs. 
Sellwood; then came Captain Sellwood 
and Aunt Judith; lastly, the rector and 
the bride. 

Captain Sellwood maintained an imper- 
turbable face. He would not have come, 
had he known that Josephine had returned. 
Mr. Cornellis had begged him to make 
one of the quiet dinner that evening, quite 
a family party, no strangers. In the little 
society of Hanford, scarce a week passed 
without a small dinner of this sort, cosy 
little repasts, where old friends met again 
and again at each other’s houses. As the 
Cornellis family were in mourning, recent 
mourning, of course they gave no parties ; 
but these small unceremonious dinners 
did not count. 

When Richard, with the French lady 
on his arm, arrived in the hall, he stood 
still, put his hand to his mouth and 
coughed. “I declare,” he said, “I don’t 
know the bearings.” 

“This way, sir,” explained the obsequi- 
ous butler, bowing at the dining-room 
door. Then: “ Excuse me, sir; you’re at 
the wrong end of the table — up the room, 
sir. 

“We shall get right at last, ma’am,” 
said Richard to his companion. “I hope 
you’re as ready as I am to play a good 
knife and fork.” 


“Mais malheureusement, monsieur, je 
ne parle que fort peu l’Anglais.” 

A roast goose was in front of Richard. 
He stood up to carve it, and turned back 


his cuffs. “I dare say the old lady is 
hungry,” he said to himself in his kindly 
thoughts. “I’m sure in her foreign coun- 
try she don’t get such solid food as in 
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“‘ Mais, monsieur, je vous prie ! —c’est 
un peu trop!” 

“Too much?” So he sliced the leg in 
half, and served her the drumstick. 

“ There’s stuffing, sir,” said the butler 
confidentially in his ear. 

“Is there, sir?” answered Richard. 
“ And how am I to get at it? It is not 
often we’ve had a chance of carving a 
goose, I can tell you.” 

Josephine looked on in terror, lest he 
should splash the gravy about the table, 
possibly over the countess; but Richard 
had a hand at once too firm and gentle for 
that. Though he had no great experience 
in carving, he managed fairly well, only 
that he gave enormous helpings to every 
one, generous helpings, because he wished 
all to have enough, and he measured all 
appetites by his own. 

He made a few attempts at conversation 
with the countess, but could not succeed ; 
her knowledge of English was rudimen- 
tary, his knowledge of French was 77, 

Sahin was fortunately saved the 
effort of making conversation at her end 
of the table, because she sat by the rector, 
who could and did talk whenever he had 
achance. She was at leisure, whilst half 
listening to his voice, to watch her hus- 
band’s face. It wore its usual kind and 
honest expression, but it was troubled. 
He was uncomfortable, willing to do his 
best, desirous to do his duty, but ignorant 
as to what he ought to do, and bewildered 
by the strangeness of the situation in 
which he found himself. 

Even whilst speaking to the rector Jose- 
phine’s eyes became dim with a mixed 
emotion — vexation that Richard should 
cut such an absurd figure, and pity for 
him, because she knew he was suffering. 
Then she felt her brow become warm, for 
the great solemn eyes of the captain— 
after having rested on Richard for a mo- 
ment whilst he finished his gravy with his 
knife, putting it into his mouth — turned 
and looked at Josephine, and at once 
dropped. 

“ Dick will need some taking in hand,” 
thought Josephine; “he is better at sea 
than on land.” 

If Richard Cable had been a bumptious 
man, one with much self-assurance, he 
would have talked and joked and drunk 
his wine and felt quite at his ease, and 
gone to bed believing that he had made a 
good impression on the company; but 
Richard was a modest man, always mis- 
trustful of himself where he did not see 
his way, very sensitive, and somewhat 
alive to the ridiculous. He was, though 
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he did not know it, so thoroughly a gentle- 
man at heart, that he shrank from intrud- 
ing where he was unqualified to take his 
place. Now, in society, into which he was 
cast headlong, at a dinner, of a sort with 
which he was quite unfamiliar, dressed 
differently from the other gentlemen, and 
knowing that he did not look well in his 
clothes, he was troubled and frightened, 
and only partly recovered himself when 
the ladies had left the room, and the rec- 
tor took his glass and came over to the 
end by Cable, as he did not attempt to 
come to the rector’s end. The rector was 
a man of the world, and could get on with 
any one. He at once began to speak 
about the cruise in the yacht, and having 
got Richard on a familiar subject, with 
great forbearance encouraged Cable to 
talk, instead of doing all the talking him- 
self. 

When Cable spoke of anything that he 
understood he spoke well, straightfor- 
wardly and intelligently. The rector kept 
him in the dining-room along time. He 
was interested in the cruise of the Jose- 
phine. Perhaps he saw that it was a kind- 
ness to keep his host there, conversing on 
what he could talk about, instead of bring- 
ing him into the drawing-room, and the 
society of the ladies. 

“Shall we rejoin the ladies?” asked 
Mr. Cornellis. 

“No hurry, Cornellis,” answered the 
rector. “ What capital port this is! I'll 
have another glass. Mrs. Sellwood must 
be allowed her nap.” 

When, about eleven o’clock, the guests 
were gone, and Mr. Cornellis and Aunt 
Judith had retired, then, for the first time 
since they had landed, Josephine and 
Richard were alone together. She closed 
the piano and blew out some of the can- 
dles and turned down the lamp. Richard 
was standing at the chimney-piece with 
one hand on the marble mantel-shelf, look- 
ing at the French ormolu clock. His 
head was slightly bent ; he was immersed 
in thought, just as many a time he had 
stood at night resting his hand on the bul- 
warks of his lightship in a dream. 

“What is it, Richard?” asked Jose- 
phine, going up to him. 

“TI was thinking — it is half past eleven 
—of the little bedroom at home where 
mother and all my children are now asleep, 
and the angels watch them.” 

“ Home,” said Josephine reproachfully. 
“ This now is your home. Is it not beau- 
tiful?” 

“This—home!” He looked round 
with dazed eyes. “Home?” 
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“ Of course, Richard.” 

“Home?” He shook his head. “If I 
was dead and gone to another world, I 
reckon at first I should feel a bit muddled. 
In time, maybe, it will come — not all at 
once.” And as he went up-stairs, he won- 
dered in his heart whether he could ever 
come to feel there —in that grand house, 
among those strange people — at home. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


“ WarM, sir, or cold?” asked the boy 
who assisted the butler, cleaned the boots, 
and was generally useful about the house. 

“Warm or cold what?” asked Richard 
in return. 

“ Please, sir, your bath. A can of warm 
water, or all cold, sir?” 

“T don’t want neither. Bath!” ex- 
claimed Richard — “bath! I ain’ta baby 
to be tubbed. And who are you? Are 
you sent to tub me?” 

“ Please, sir, every gentleman has his 
bath every morning, sir. Mr. Cornellis 
always do.” 

“Every morning!” gasped Cable. 
Mercy on us—every morning! I'll have 


it neither hot norcold. Take that flat pan 
away.” 
Richard Cable’s early hours surprised 


the household. In England, we are not 
early risers; we prefer the fag-end of the 
day to the prime of the morning. We 
neither rise with the sun nor set with him. 
The English day is like the calendar be- 
fore the “ new style” was adopted, it is 
wrong with the sun. The scullery-maid 
was startled one morning to find the mas- 
ter laying and lighting the fire in the 
kitchen, to save her trouble; nor was the 
boy less astonished to find him blacking 
his own boots. 

“My dear Richard,” said Josephine 
that same morning, “ what dirty hands you 
had at breakfast! What had you been 
doing?” 

“Cleaning the boots — there are sucha 
lot for that whipper-snapper of a boy.” 

“You must not do that. And, now I 
am on the subject, I have put a nail-brush 
in your washstand ; would you mind using 
tf 

“ Anything to please you,” answered 
Richard. 

“And —by the way —you really must 
not call the butler sir; nor the housemaid 
miss.” 

“Why not? They are as good as me.” 

“It won’t do; they only laugh at you 
behind your back. And don’t address the 
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boy 
quite right. 
Richard.” 

“I’m not angry,” he said. “ It’s enough 
to make me swear.” 

“ Richard!” 

“T only mean that it puts me in a fever 
to think what I ought to do and what I 
ought not do. It’s like what they do to 
lunatics — put ’em in strait-waistcoats. I 
seem to be in one now, and you a-lacing 
of me up as tight as ever you can, I'll 
get to like it in time maybe, but it ain’t 
easy at first.” 

“If you do not mind my speaking,” pur- 
sued Josephine, “ there is one little matter 
more. You managed to cut these ribs of 
mutton well enough last night; but you 
should not take the end of the chop in 
your hand and pick the bone with your 
teeth. You cut off all the meat with the 
knife, holding the bone with your fork.” 

“ But I couldn’t get it all off.” 

“Then send it out, cleared with the 
knife, as well as you can.” 

“ It’s wicked waste.” 

“T tell you it won’t do. Then you wiped 
your fingers on your whiskers.” 

“ Where else would you have me wipe 
them? Not onthe tablecloth, surely ?’ 

“ Of course not — on your napkin.” 

“ But that is so beautifully clean, it is a 
pity to dirty it.” 

“It can be washed. Richard, it won’t 
do; the whiskers were not given to a man 
to clean his greasy fingers on. I saw my 
father laugh, and my aunt did not know 
which way tolook. The butler ran out of 
the room and exploded in the hall.” 

“ Well,” said Cable cheerfully, “I gave 
’em a good laugh, and I’m glad of that. 
That butler chap seems solemn as a Meth- 
ody parson. He don’t seem to me like a 
proper human being, but to be a doll 
moved by clockwork. I'll try him some 
evening. He and I’ll have a pipe and 
grog together, and I'll tell him some of 
my good stories, and see if I can’t make 
him jolly.” 

“ You shall do nothing of the sort, Rich- 
ard,” said Josephine sharply ; “I cannot 
have you demean yourself to the level of 
the servants.” Then seeing that he was 
hurt she regretted the tone in which she 
had spoken, went to him, put a hand on 
each of his shoulders, and looking into his 
troubled face, said: “ Richard, I’ve been 
considering about the little ones. It won’t 
do to have them living away in another 
house. It will make me jealous, for you 
will be always running away from me to 
be with them, and you will come to regard 


as young shaver; that also is not 
Do not be angry with me, 
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that cottage as your home, not this. Be- 
sides, if you are to break with the past 
mode of hfe, it will be best to do this alto- 
gether and at once.” 

“Give up the cottage?” exclaimed 
Richard, and his face expressed distress. 

“You will bring all the dear children 
here.” 

“Yes,” said he, musing; “they will 
like the garden; it is very pretty; but it 
won’t quite be like the old one neither to 
them nor to me.” A look of pain was in 
his kind face. ‘ But, when the grapes are 
ripe, we'll go there and picnic whilst I cut 
the bunches.” 

“ There are better grapes in the houses 
here. The sweet-water and muscat ——” 

“ Ain’t equal to the home grapes, I'll 
swear,” said Cable. “Bless me! it ain’t 
the quality ; it’s the where they grows.” 

“Where they grow, not grows. ‘They’ 
is plural, not singular.” 

“ That’s all,” he said in a tone of de- 
pression. 

“ IT am afraid I interrupted you.” 

“TI was only thinking what larks it was 
—me up the ladder cutting the grapes 
and passing ’em down to the children; 
and I don’t believe any other grape could 
taste as sweet and look as lovely as did 
those black Hamboros — not to the chil- 
dren. They growed 4 

“ Grew,” interjected Josephine. 

“They growed,” Richard went on, dis- 
regarding the interruption, “ over the roof 
what all them little golden heads lay un- 
der; and I used to say that was how the 
bunches ripened on all sides alike. Above 
was the sun, and under were those six 
little sunny heads and hearts, warming the 
roof above. The black Hamboros couldn’t 
do other than ripen under the circum- 
stances, and be sweet as sugarcane.” 

“There is only one difficulty in the 
matter that occurs to me,” said Josephine, 
“and that is about your mother. She 
would hardly like to come and live here 
with us. She would feel out of her ele- 
ment at our table and in the drawing- 
room ; and yet, she will not like to leave 
the children. I have thought of engagin 
a nurse and a girl to attend to the chik 
dren. But your mother — what is to be 
done with her? You see, she would bea 
difficulty if she associated with us; and 
we could not suffer her to associate with 
the servants. I am puzzled what to do.” 

“ Never think that she will come here,” 
said Richard, “I don’t believe she’d other 
than suffocate — not that she’s asthmati- 
cal; but I fancy there’s something here 
might take the Leuath away and kill her. 
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I feel it; and I’m young. There ain’ta 
room in the house where I can properly 
stretch my legs and arms, big though the 
rooms be, and I could do it in my little 
lean-to bedroom at the cottage.” 

“ What do you say, Richard, to her go- 
ing into the lodge? She need not open 
the gate when carriages come; she can 
keep a girl todo that. There she will be 
near the children, and yet not in the house. 
I suggest this because I think it would 
suit all of us.” 

“Don’t ask my opinion,” said Richard 
sadly; “it’s a queer turnabout. When 
you came to me, you asked me to guide 
and pilot you; and now it is I, not you, 
am in unknown seas, and I know no more 
what to do and where to go than if I was 
in the Desert of Sahara. It is you are 
‘pilot, not I. What you say is to be done 
—I must do; and where you say I am to 
turn my bows, there I steer.” 

“Will your mother consent to come to 
the lodge?” 

“I dare say, if you wish it. She’s a 
proud woman, and would not like to in- 
trude where she is not wanted. She’s not 
been here yet, and will never come unin- 
vited. She was born and bred in that 
lodge, and there her father’s body was 
brought when he was drowned, and there 
her mother died. It will be to her a home 
because of all the memories that cling 
about it. Itis that which makes a home, 
miss.” 

“You have forgotten— you must not 
call me miss.” 

“ Of course not. You're right, and I’m 
wrong. I’m in that state of muddle that 
I don’t know anything. I was saying that 
it is the memories that make a home. It 
isn’t the sticks of furniture, nor the car- 
pets, nor the pictures. ’Tisn’t even the 
live beings you put into the place; it is 
all the thoughts and experiences, the sor- 
rows and the joys that take a long time 
a-growing, but which will grow every- 
where, if you allow them the proper time. 
Everything here is strange tome. I don’t 
know my way about the house yet, and the 
ways of life are stranger still. I reckon 
that even bringing the little ones here will 
not make a home of it all at once. But 
with time and patience, it will come. I 
remember how it was with that black 
Hamboro. It was a little bit of a plant 
given me by Jonas Flinders before ever I 
married Polly, struck off the vine he had. 
It was nothing, but it growed a 

“It grew,” corrected Josephine. 

“It grew,” said Richard, and touched 
his forelock, “It grew beautifully, little 
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by little, first the blade, then the leaf, and 
then the tendril and flower, and last of all 
the fruit; and it ran at a gallop when once 
it had got upon the roof, as if it could not 
grow fast enough, and cover enough of 
warm roof, and I had to pick off scores of 
bunches, or it would have made too many 
and exhausted itself. But, you under- 
stand, that was after a while, not all at 
once. So, perhaps, itis here. There are 
the cuttings put in, and we must wait for 
leaf and flower and fruit and the clinging 
tendrils —all that will come in due time, 
if it please the Lord. I'll bide in patience ; 
I can’t expect it all at once.” 

Richard walked away, to talk the matter 
over with his mother. When he was out 
of the house and garden, by himself on 
the sea-wall, the cloud that had been hov- 
ering over his brow descended and dark- 
ened the expression of his face. Some- 
times, whilst we are watching a glittering 
snow-wreathed Alpine peak, on which the 
sun is blazing, light clouds drift across 
the head and disappear ; then others gather 
and cling, and by degrees the snows are 
enveloped in vapor, and what was fleecy 
becomes heavy, and what was white 
darkens to purple, and the whole sky is 
changed; the sun is no more seen, but 
thunder and rain riot about the mountain. 
It was not quite so with Richard Cable, 
but threatenings of a storm appeared. 
Whilst he was with Josephine, he had 
exerted great self-control. A man sensi- 
tive and diffident, he was hurt by her cor- 
rection of his mistakes, at the time that 
he acknowledged that he was liable to 
make mistakes. He wished to do what 
was right; but in the position in which 
he found himself, it was not possible for 
him to discover within himself the rules 
by which to act. 

The rules of social life are to some ex- 
tent arbitrary, or they are founded on 
conditions which a man of the people does 
not understand. They do not spring out 
of the eternal principles of right and wrong, 
but out of social adjustments and compro- 
mises arrived at by generations of culture. 
Consequently, Richard had as little knowl- 
edge of what to do, as a man who cannot 
swim knows how to save himself when out 
of his depth, with a current carrying him 
out to sea. He made mistakes, floundered 


about, was aware that he became ridicv- | 


lous, and yet did not know how to avoid 
error, and where to find and how to put his 
feet on firm ground. Toa man with self- 
respect, with strong sense of moral dig- 
nity, such a situation is eminently galling. 
Richard had avoided showing how he suf- 
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fered, whilst he was with Josephine; but 
when he was by himself, the sense of hu- 
miliation, of irritation, and a brooding 
anger against no particular thing and no 
one in particular began to overshadow and 
darken his spirit. Several times during 
his conversation with Josephine a flash 
had passed through his mind; but it was 
like summer lightning unattended by mut- 
tering thunder. Now his step had lost its 
even swing; he walked hastily and irreg- 
ularly, as his humor altered. At one mo- 
ment he was hot, and a quiver of anger 
ran through him; then he cooled, and his 
breast rose as he drewalong breath. He 
put up his hand tohis brow. “I declare,” 
he said, “1 don’t know whether I’m in an 
ague or what is on me. 1 never was like 
this afore. Well, ’tis disconcerting, when 
a tug that is signalled to, instead of tug- 
ging, is taken in tow.” 

Josephine, after he had left, remained 
with her hands in her lap, looking out of 
the window at nothing, thinking about 
Richard. She was sorry that she had said 
so much to him about his mistakes ; but 
really she did not know where to begin 
with his schooling, there was so much to 
correct in his language and manners and 
habits. It was strange that she observed 
his want of refinement now, and that she 
had not noticed it before. Even on board 
the Josephine, it had not been observa- 
ble; it was only conspicuous when he was 
out of his navy-blue sailor’s jacket and 
loose trousers and flapping collar, and cap 
with the ribbons behind. What a fine 
fellow he was walking the deck! How 
was it that he cut such a grotesque figure 
in the drawing-room? She was provoked 
with him that he did not conform at once 
to more cultured life, and accommodate 
himself instinctively to the methods and 
modes of the class into which she had 
translated him. Then she beat down the 
feeling of vexation that rose in her heart, 
and reasoned with herself that she was de- 
manding of him impossibilities. She was 
alive to his good qualities, but they were 
good qualities badly set. A diamond is 
nothing till it is cut and polished; the 
precious metals must be cleansed of their 
dross before they acquire their proper 
value. The roughness of surface, the in- 
herent dross in Richard, were unpleas- 
| antly conspicuous, and the polishing, the 
| purifying, could not be done all at once. 
| She began to see that he would be useless 
|to her as an adviser, and that she would 
| be thrown back on her father, for lack of 
'another. Her father had treated her with 
‘great forbearance, even kindness, since 
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her final battle with him, since he saw that 
she was resolved to carry her point. He 
had not reproached her since; he had 
not taken advantage of the opportunities 
Richard had given him for letting her see 
that he was out of place. He did his best 
to thrust Richard forward —to insist on 
his occupying the principal position in the 
hotse; he showed deference to him, and 
himself kept in the background. This was 
a little provoking occasionally, because 
Cable was incapable of taking the lead, 
and wanted support and direction, which 
Mr. Cornellis, with apparent delicacy, 
refrained from tendering. 

Richard Cable had but just returned 
from the cottage, and had rejoined Jose- 
phine in the garden, to tell her the result 
of his interview with his mother, when a 
handsome carriage and pair with livered 
coachman and footman drove in at the 
gates and drew up at the porch. 

“Good gracious!” said Josephine, 
“there is Lady Brentwood. Richard, do 
be on your #’s and g’s.” 

“ On my what?” 

She had no time to explain, as Lady 
Brentwood had seen her and was waving 
her parasol to her. 

Josephine ran to the carriage-door, and 
was followed by her husband. “ Richard, 
help Lady Brentwood down. Let me in- 
troduce my husband, dear Lady Brent- 
wood.” 

Lady Brentwood was a tall fine woman, 
with almost white hair, and dark eyebrows, 
which she raised and depressed in a 
manner that made the person she was 
speaking with think she was being stared 
at and quizzed. Lady Brentwood was not 
above taking stock a the person she con- 
versed with; but she was incapable of 
doing what was rude. The fact of her 
eyebrows being very marked and dark, 
and of the trick she had of throwing them 
up and then bringing them down again, 
and screwing up her eyes, gave her the 
appearance of being a quiz. 

“Have you come a long way, ma’am ?” 
asked Richard. “ Wouldn’t you like to 
have some refreshments? I’m sure you 
look tired.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cable,” said Lady 
Brentwood, her eyebrows very elevated, 
and this time with real amazement. “I 
will ask your wife for a cup of tea.” 

Josephine sighed. How she then wished 
she were cast with Richard on a desert 
island! They might be happy together 
there, but not in England. “Shall I ever 
be able to get my cub licked into shape?” 
she asked herself, and sighed again. “I 
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believe my father was right; I have made 
a fatal mistake.” 

“* My dear,” said Lady Brentwood, “ you 
know me— you know what I am—the 
most obstinate creature in the world, only 
to be paralleled with the donkey, espe- 
cially when set on wickedness. Now, I 
have set my heart on something tremen- 
dously naughty. I’m going to carry you 
and your husband off for a night, at once. 
I will take you away with me in my car- 
riage. I’ve got Admiral Fitzgibbon, and 
Mr. Jenkyns, who is one of the lords of 
the admiralty —and, extre nous, knows 
no more about ships than an opossum — 
coming to dine with me, and I want your 
husband to be with us. He knows all 
about nautical matters; he has them at 
his fingers’ ends; and Mr. Jenkyns will 
be thankful to meet him. Mr. Cable will 
be a perfect treasure to the lord of the 
admiralty. Your husband isa specialist 
in his way. You see I am horribly selfish 
and savagely frank. I tell you everything. 
The fact is, 1 want to make an agreeable 
dinner-party, and 1 know that your good 
dear husband will be the dish of dishes 
for Mr. Jenkyns and Admiral Fitzgibbon.” 

“Where is the wickedness, ma’am?” 
asked Richard, much surprised. “If I 
can be of any use, or agreeable to any 
one, I’m heartily willing.” 

“ My dear Mr. Cable —is it not cruel 
— barbarous, to drag you and Josephine 
away just after your arrival, before you 
have had time to turn about and shake 
down?—before you have unpacked all 
the treasures you have picked up on your 
wedding tour?—before you have ar- 
ranged the pretty presents given you on 
your marriage? Upon my word, I am 
ashamed of myself; but there — 1 am the 
most selfish woman in the world.” Up 
went hereyebrows. “I have told you my 
reasons; I play with my cards on the 
table.” 

‘Why, ma’am,” said Richard Cable, 
**T don’t see that this is cruel of you, not 
barbarous at all, but very kind. Some 
folks, when they doa pretty thing, make a 
deal of palaver about it. But you, ma’am, 
as I judge, do a kind thing, and try to 
make it seem as if it was you who were 
favored, and not we.” 

Lady Brentwood raised her eyebrows ; 
she was touched with the simplicity of 
the man ; but Josephine thought the raised 
brows meant that she was amused at his 
simplicity and was inwardly laughing at 
it; so she said hastily: “ You are indeed 
most kind—but you are always kind.” 
She cast a look at her husband, intended 
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to bid him hold his tongue and leave the 
conduct of the affair to her. But ™ 

“] will take no dts,” said Lady Brent- 
wood. “I have Mr. Cable on my side, I 
am sure.” 

“Well, ma’am,” he began again; but 
Josephine cut him short. 

“IT shall be very happy, dear Lady 





Brentwood ” — she looked at her husband 
indignantly as she emphasized the title of 
her visitor — “I shall be only too pleased 


to be with you; but, unfortunately, my 
husband cannot accompany me.” 

“Why not?” asked Lady Brentwood 
with pursed lips and raised brows. 

‘You see, he has so much to attend to 
just at present — about the yacht. There 
are the men.” An idea flashed through 
her head. ‘They are to have their sup- 
per to-night, and it would perhaps hurt 
their feelings if Richard did not attend.” 

“Can you not postpone the supper?” 

“Hardly. I suppose the goose is killed 
and stuffed. The men will be paid off and 
dispersed.” 

“ But, my dear, we have a lawn-tennis 
party to-morrow, and Mr. Jenkyns leaves 
to-morrow morning. It is such an oppor- 
tunity. I really have set my heart on in- 
troducing the admiral and Mr. Jenkyns to 
your husband. You know Admiral Fitz- 
gibbon? His wife is a charming woman, 
the daughter of Lord Arthur St. Clair.” 

A dinner at Brentwood Hall! Her hus- 
band encircled by an exalted naval officer, 
a lord of the admiralty, gentlemen of 
county position, ladies of high degree and 
perfect polish, all quizzing and observing. 
The idea to Josephine was intolerable. 
She thought of him sitting on the edge of 
a chair with his knees wide apart, and his 
great red hands on each knee, his elbows 
stiff, his boots shapeless, his face brown. 
She thought of him cutting his bread, 
holding the knife at the junction of the 
blade and the haft, and cutting the bread 
against his thumb. It would never do. 
If he were resolved to go, she would stay 
at home. The color mounted to her 
cheeks. 

“Impossible, I do assure you, dear 
Lady Brentwood. You must really ex- 
cuse him. In a little while, it will be dif- 
ferent. My husband will be more free; 
now, his hands are tied. There are ’’— 
she hesitated —“ reasons which make it 
necessary for him to stay; but I will at- 
tend you, if you will put up with poor 
me. 

“My dear,” said Lady Brentwood, 
laughing, “ the lavender will flourish here.” 

“Lavender! What do you mean?” 
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“Do you know, Mr. Cable?” asked 
the visitor with a mischievous but good- 
humored laugh. 

“No, ma’am—I mean, my lady.” He 
caught his wife’s eye. “I don’t see why 
lavender should not thrive here; it likes 
a sandy soil, and the sand comes out in 
the garden. I can’t say I’ve observed 
any in the beds; but I’m partial myself 
to lavender, and I’ll have some put in; 
leastways ”— he corrected himself — “I 
have no doubt she will, and if she don’t 
care to have it here, I can plant some in 
the cottage garden.” 

“ Oh,” said Lady Brentwood, laughing, 
and with elevated eyebrows — “oh, the 
lavender will grow here.” 

Josephine winced and was hot. What 
did her visitor mean? Was she poking 
fun at her? 

* You do not know ?” asked Lady Brent- 
wood. “I'll tell you all about it in the 
carriage. Well, if it must be—I must 
swallow my disappointment. But what 
shall Ido? These dear fox-hunters and 
sporting men will talk of nothing but runs 
and covers; and the admiral and Mr. 
Jenkyns will perish with exmuz. You 
won’t let Mr. Cable come to the rescue. 
I am disposed to turn sulky ; but there — 
I will not press you, though I feel sure, if I 
appealed to Mr. Cable, 1 might carry my 
point.. I can see itin his face. However, 
if the lavender is to grow, I. will not in- 
terfere with its planting. 

Josephine’s.nerves were tingling; her 


finger-ends bu as though she had 
touched neties. Omthe one side was 
Lady Brentwood torturing her; on the 


other her husband with infinite possibili- 
ties of gaucherie in him, and she did not 
know what he might say or do next mo- 
ment. She started to her feet with a 
sense of relief when her father and Aunt 
Judith entered the room. “Dear Lady 
Brentwood,” she said, and her voice, in 
spite of her efforts to control it, shook 
slightly, “ you must not try your powers 
of persuasion; you know that you are 
irresistible. It is hard of me to ask you 
to receive me alone; but indeed my hus- 
band cannot, must not come. It is hard 
for me to attempt to entertain lords of the 
admiralty ; but I have had my experience 
of sandbanks on which one may be cast 
away —and I can talk of that.” Then, at 
once, her temples flushed, as she thought 
that Lady Brentwood might suspect in 
these words a covert reference to her un- 





fortunate marriage. “Here is Aunt Ju- 
\dith! Whilst I get together my few 
effects, she will entertain you. Richard 
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will come and help me. He is what I am 
not, a neat packer. I bundle all my things 
into the box, and sugar them over with 
pins. Come, Richard! You will excuse 
us, Lady Brentwood, I am sure.” Then 
she whisked out of the room, followed 
leisurely by Cable. She slid her hand up 
the banister, and clutched it tightly at 
every few steps with convulsive twinges. 
She was in a state of quivering nervous 
excitation. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
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ORGANIZATION of labor, if well under- 
stood, said Carlyle, is the problem of the 
whole future. A practical attempt towards 
its solution was made by Maurice, Kings- 
ley, Mr. Ludlow, and others, who took the 
name of “ Christian Socialists,” and hav- 
ing little in common with what now styles 
itself Socialism, beyond a sympathy with 
the hardships and wrongs of the toiling 
thousands, maintained as early as 1849 
the principle of co-operation as opposed 
to competition. The literary side of the 
movement is represented by the disciple, 
Kingsley, rather than by the master, 
Maurice. In the gospel which Kingsley 
preached in tale and sermon there was 
none of what Mr. Maurice described as 
Carlyle’s wild Pantheistic rant, the “big 
inanity of Pantheism.” He spoke of the 
fatherhood of God, and of the union of 
all men in and through Jesus Christ; and 
yet the old phrases seemed to be inspired 
with a new life and meaning. Temper 
had something to do with the effect pro- 
duced by Kingsley’s words; they were 
uttered in a voice so ringing and hearty 
that we felt them to be a portion of his 
very life. No spiritual man at the time 
seemed to have in him so much of the nat- 
ural man, no natural man seemed to have 
so much of the spiritual man, as Kingsley.* 
Our Bible grew dearer to us, and our 
biceps. We had our modern ideals — the 
Chartist peer, the lord-loving democrat, 
the squire-priest; yet we felt ourselves 
far removed from Young England, and 
thought scorn of the stucco medizvalism 
of “ Coningsby” and “Sybil.” Viewed 
from our less chivalrous elder days, the 
enthusiasm of that time seems somewhat 
of an enthusiasm prepense and self-con- 
scious ; and yet it had a use and gallantry 


* I make use of some portions of a review of the 
‘* Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels,” con- 
tributed by me to the Padi Mall Gazette, Nov. 26, 1881. 
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of its own. Charles Kingsley assuredly 
did not solve with a few hearty words the 
riddle of the Sphinx. He had not per- 
haps a single capital thought for his own 
age, but he brought that which is peren- 
nially fresh and inspiring—a vivid and 
kindling personality. Here was a human 
being alive at many points, with senses 
singularly keen, a kind of enthusiasm in 
the very blood, intellect quick and stirring, 
imagination not winged but swift of foot 
as a racer, a generous temper, a hand 
prompt in deeds of public good, and at the 
back of temperament a character which 
grew more close-knit as time went on. 
His teaching breathed courage, purity, 
love. His words rang bright and clear in 
the morning air. It was much to proclaim 
in a seculum realisticum that the world 
is sacred for those whose purpose is high. 
It was not useless amid a Catholic reac- 
tion and a medizval revival to vindicate 
the rights of the natural man, to present 
ideals of a life more true to the time, more 
courageous and robust than that of the 
modern medizvalist, and to do honor toa 
great epoch of our national history which 
an attempt was made to discredit as Prot- 
estant and worldly. It was well to rouse 
public spirit and to set forth our duties to 
the toilers in great cities, even though the 
public spirit may have been somewhat 
headlong in its career. In any picture of 
the midmost years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the figure of Kingsley must attract 
attention among the high lights of the 
picture. With justice he was described 
by Mill as “a man who is himself one of 
the good influences of the age.” 

“ Alton Locke ” has a social and a reli- 
gious, but hardly a political purpose. The 
duty of‘the Church, as Kingsley conceived, 
was to serve and save the souls and bodies 
of men, not to advance the interests of a 
party in the State or of an individual man. 
When we read in the preface to “ Co- 
ningsby” that the Church is “a sacred 
corporation for the promulgation and 
maintenance in Europe of certain Asian 
principles,” we cannot but entertain a 
shrewd suspicion that one of the Asian 
principles was the sacred mission of the 
New Toryism, as led by a certain brilliant 
and mysterious son a Shem. It was a 
strange eddy of thought and feeling that 
caught Young England into its advancing 
whirl —a composition of forces resulting 
from the meeting of the democratic move- 
ment, the medizval revival, the romantic 
movement, and some of the traditions of 
Toryism. As arebuke to the materialistic 
temper of the middle classes, as a protest 
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against low ultilitarian views, as an expo- 
sition of the misery and seething discon- 
tent of the toiling masses, as an announce- 
ment to the English aristocrat that a new 
and better 7é/e was open to him than that 
of a Whig oligarch of the Venetian party, 
“ Coningsby ” and “ Sybil” were enlight- 
ening and effective ; at the least they raised 
questions and provoked thought. For 
those who would study the workings of an 
extraordinary mind they must always pos- 
sess a singular interest. But a political 
manifesto in three volumes is not a work 
of art, and when we come close to Sidonia 
and Sybil it is masks, not faces, that we 
see. 

What light or strength have the poets 
of the Victorian half-century brought to 
serve us in our need? How are the 
thought and passion of the time em- 
bodied in their verse? One, who for 
intellectual power —no unimportant gift 
to a poet — may rank first, or almost first, 
among the poets of the period, Henry 
Taylor, occupied himself with the perma- 
nent and universal sources and elements 
of poetry, and rarely touched on ideas or 
emotions peculiar to his own day. Serv- 
ing our country as one of her most stead- 
fast and high-minded public servants, he 
gave the prose side of his mind to his 
official work, and reserved its poetical 
side for dramatic history more on a level 
with Elizabethan work than any produced 
in England since the Elizabethan age, and 
for romantic comedy which might take its 
place by the side of any comedy written 
between 1600 and 1640 by any other hand 
than that of Shakespeare. Questions of 
metaphysics, questions of theology, had 
no natural attraction for Henry Taylor’s 
intellect, and thus he was little afflicted 
by some of the most distracting troubles 
of our time; but he had an inexhaustible 
interest in human character, and he gath- 
ered from action, observation, meditation, 
suffering, and delight, a fund of moral 
wisdom which had in it nothing merely 
abstract, theoretical, or doctrinaire, and 
which was all available for the purposes 
of his art. Or rather, having observed 
and generalized, he threw back into the 
concrete the general conclusions obtained, 
with additions and improvements from 
the fancy. It is impossible, perhaps, that 
such work should in any age be as popular 
as work which appeals to the peculiar 
tastes and feelings of the age, but it is 
equally impossible that it should ever de- 


cline in worth or estimation beyond the | 


high level once attained. “Philip van 
Artevelde” and “The Virgin Widow” 
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will certainly interest lovers of dramatic 
poetry two Rendoadl years hence no less 
than they interest lovers of dramatic 
poetry to-day, for they are wrought out of 
the enduring stuff of human character, out 
of the ever-enduring labor and sorrow and 
joy of the life of man. 

If a plébisctte were to pronounce to-day 
on the question, “ Who is the representa- 
tive poet of the Victorian period?” it is 
possible that the votes might go in favor 
of Mr. Browning. Yet the fact is as cer- 
tain as any fact can be —as certain as that 
Millais, and not Watts, or Leighton, or 
Burne Jones, will be looked on as our rep- 
resentative painter —that Tennyson will 
remain the singer of the age. It is not 
the poet who brings the gift most needed 
by his own time who represents that time 
best ; such a poet may be rejected by the 
age as analien. It is he (to use the met- 
aphor applied to another purpose by Mr. 
Gladstone) who gives back to his con- 
temporaries as a river that which he has 
received from them as vapor. ‘In the 
earlier years of the present century Byron 
and Shelley had carried on the impulse of 
the French Revolution; and in a period 
of reaction—the period of the White 
Terror, of the Holy Alliance, of Eldon, 
and Castlereagh, and Sidmouth —they 
had advanced the claims of nations and 
individuals to freedom : — 


Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but fly- 
ing, 

Streams like the thunder-storm against the 
wind. 


The principle of order had found a noble 
exponent in Wordsworth. When the 
struggle for Parliamentary reform was 
ended in 1832, it seemed as if for our own 
country the principles of freedom and of 
order were reconciled and might march 
onward with hand clasped in hand; and 
because freedom and order were at length 
conjoined in amity, a steadfast progress 
of society wasassured. Science was daily 
achieving conquests for humanity ; com- 
merce was wresting new realms from bar- 
barism; and should not poetry gaze into 
the future, the light of hope within her 
eyes? Itis the conception of a majestic 
order at one with freedom, and of human 
progress as resulting from these, which 
inspires the earlier poetry of Tennyson. 
King Arthur may fall in battle and disap- 
pear from men’s sight; the whole Round 
| Table may be dissolved. Shall we there- 
‘fore despair or lament with intemperate 
grief? No: “The old order changeth, 
| giving place tonew.” Is the heart sore 
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with some individual loss or grief? Let 
us not look back. The distance beacons, 
and not in vain. 

Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the 

ringing grooves of change. 

Only let the men of England see to it that 
this movement of advance, as far as they 
are concerned, be untroubled by violence 
and “ school-boy heat” and “ blind hyster- 
ics;” rather let it be such ordered prog- 
ress as befits — 


A land of settled government, 

A land of old and just renown, 

Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 


For order and freedom must henceforth 
be inseparably united. 

The poet’s sympathy with science is ar- 
dent in an age when science “ reaches forth 
her arms to feel from world to world ;” and 
yet once or twice his spirit is vexed by 
doubts as to the possibility of reconciling 
scientific observations with his spiritual 
faiths and hopes. Happily as yet science 
had not grown the remorseless antagonist 
of faith, undermining by her reasonings 
the very conscience and the religious sen- 
timent ; therefore it suffices that the heart, 
in Tennyson’s poem, should stand up as 
the champion of the soul :— 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘‘I have felt.”’ 


Largely viewed, science cannot but minis- 
ter to human welfare if only its freedom 
be in harmony with spiritual order: — 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 


The “crowning race,” as conceived by 


Tennyson, is one that shall look, eye to 
eye, on knowledge ; holding the earth un- 
der command, reading nature like an open 
book; possessing majestic order in a sys- 
tem of vast federations which shall bind 
nation to nation in peace, and having a 
reverent faith in 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Tennyson’s feelings kept pace with those 
of his generation; and in 1855, after the 
days of the Chartist upheaval, after Car- 
lyle’s vehement indictment of the status 
uo,and those meagre results which fol- 
owed the generous efforts of Christian 
Socialists to serve the suffering poor, 
his tone grows troubled. Assigning in 
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‘“ Maud ” the exaggerated denunciation of 
social wrongs to a speaker of morbid tem- 
perament, Tennyson expressed through 
the hero of his monodrama fears and 
doubts which assailed his own heart and 
the hearts of many thoughtful men. He, 
who had dreamed of peace and a federa- 
tion of races, finds in the battle ardors of 
a righteous war deliverance from the self- 
ishness and supineness of spirit which 
had made social life no better than an in- 
ternecine strife, during days that were 
styled days of peace. 

In 1886 the tone grows yet more trou- 
bled. Again the dramatic device is 
adopted, and it would be unjust to regard 
every utterance of the speaker in the sec- 
ond “ Locksley Hall ” as expressing a con- 
viction of the writer. But the volume 
which contains this poem, and presents in 
the character of Philip Edgar an example 
of the havoc wrought in young spirits by 
egoism finding its warrant in a philosophy 
falsely so called, cannot be viewed as other 
than an indictment of the times. And as- 
suredly the poet’s apprehension that in 
our own days the course of time may 
have swerved, “crooked and turned upon 
itself ” in a “ backward-streaming curve,” 
is an apprehension shared by many 
thoughtful minds. The writer of the sec- 
ond “Locksley Hall” has again given 
back as a river that which he received 
from men about him as a vapor—the 
fears of faith in presence of a godless 
science, the social fears in presence of a 
revolution inspired by selfish greeds, the 
fears of art in presence of a base natural- 
ism which only recognizes the beast in 
man. 

But we have as yet noted only one-half 
of Tennyson’s gift to his time. A distin- 
guished living critic has spoken of the 
renascence of the spirit of wonder and 
romance in poetry and art, which began in 
the last century with “ Ossian” and Chat- 
terton and Percy’s “ Reliques,” as one of 
the most important events in the history 
of English poetry since the days of Addi- 
son and Pope. To that renascence of 
wonder the — of Tennyson has con- 
tributed in no slight degree. While we 
read his verse we are now in the heart of 
our nineteenth century, aware of all the 
hopes and fears and doubts of this our 
day, and now we are alone in some world 
of old romance, or gaze forth from some 


Magic casement, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


“ The Lady of Shalott,” “ Sir Galahad,” 
“St. Agnes,” “Oriana,” “The Sleeping 
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Beauty,” “ Morte d’Arthur,” are poems 
belonging to that movement in literature 
and art which Mr. Theodore Watts has 
described as the renascence of wonder. 
The sense of romantic aloofness from our 
present place and time is perhaps en- 
hanced by the fact that in Tennyson’s 
poetry we never become naturalized citi- 
zens of that far country, but pass in and 
out of the region of romance, never dwell- 
ing in it so long or so exclusively as to 
receive its marvels with the welcome of 
familiarity or that tranquil expectation 
with which one looks for the next appari- 
tion of wonder in a dream. 

To have felt the growing difficulties of 
faith, and the increasing intellectual an- 
archy in the years between 1832 and 1851 
one must have been born some years later 
than Tennyson and have known Oxford 
in those days when, as Mr. Froude writes, 
the creeds or no creeds were whirling 
young spirits about like leaves in an au- 
tumn storm. It is this whirl which we 
feel in the poetry of Clough, and yet amid 
the whirl we become aware of the stead- 
fastness of a nature, sorely perplexed in- 
deed, and driven hither and thither, yet of 
unwavering moral integrity. No doctrine 
offered for his acceptance seemed to give 
him a complete account of the facts of 
life; the dogmas of theology were the 
translations into the language of the intel- 
lect of religious instincts and aspirations, 
the reality of which he could not and 
would not deny ; yet the ascertained truths 
of science seemed to render the accept- 
ance of theological dogma impossible. 
Perhaps a future reconciliation of these 
conflicting aspects of truth might be hoped 
for; meanwhile it was the duty of a man 
who would not practise a fraud on his own 
intellect to hold himself unattached to 
positive creeds, whether theological or 
scientific ; it was a duty to wait for further 
light. Let us, said Clough, attend the 
clouded hill, and expect the voice of him 
who entered into the cloud. Perhaps he 
will descend the mount with sacred light 
shining from his countenance, bearing the 
tables of the new law; meanwhile, let us 
not turn back to Egypt, nor dance at the 
bidding of the priest around a golden calf. 
This mood of waiting for further light, 
this attitude of expectant attention, would 
become with many natures a source of 
moral weakness, and might give a dan- 
gerous vantage-ground to temptations of 
egoism and faithless self-indulgence. 
Clough maintained his attitude strenu- 
ously and with a certain self-denial under 
the strictest sense of duty. 
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strated that such an attitude of expectant 
attention is inconsistent neither with a 
wholesome practical activity nor with a 
profoundly religious spirit. There is a 
sanative virtue in his writings which pro- 
ceeds from moral steadfastness, and a 
virile temper that refuses mere spiritual 
comfort and luxury, a pillow of faith for 
the weary head, an opiate of pious senti- 
ment to fall and cloud the brain. 

Clough’s college friend, who has la- 
mented his loss in the one pastoral elegy 
in our language which approaches “ Lyci- 
das ” in beauty, suffered more deeply than 
Clough from da maladie du sidcle. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry in great part is 
an exquisitely delicate and lucid record of 
the trials of a spirit divided against itself. 
Clough’s nature, however it may appear 
otherwise to superficial observers, was not 
a divided nature ; it was whole and sound, 
although perplexed by irreconcilable as- 
pects of truth. His will was not diseased ; 
it was prompt to act upon any authorita- 
tive summons of duty, should such sum- 
mons make itself audible. Mr. Arnold’s 
gifts as a poet were incomparably rarer 
and finer, but it was more difficult for him 
to live steadfastly his true life, the life 
poetic, since in him the will itself had 
been attacked by the malady of the age. 
His various sympathies perplex and en- 
tangle him (1 speak of the poet of past 
days, not of the prose writer of the pres- 
ent); he yields on this side and recovers 
himself, yields on that side and recovers 
himself, and loses by each yielding some 
of the strength of his soul. He would fain 
simplify his life by submitting to one dom- 
inant set of motives, but he cannot. He 
admires the trenchant force of will of a 
hardy nature, but he does not see how this 
can be conjoined with what is dearer to 
him — gentleness, tenderness, love. He 
longs for the release from isolation and 
self-consciousness which passion and true 
fellowship with another human spirit 
bring, but he cannot quite attain this and 
relapses, confessing that love is subject to 
change, and that each of us must dwell 
alone. He is swayed by emotions too 
powerful for him, and to Mr. Arnold, as 
revealed in his poems, deep feeling, in- 
stead of bringing a rapturous calm or a 
resolved energy of will, brings restlessness 
and fever. He would fain possess his soul, 
and would be willing to embrace a cold 
and barren quietism, for sake of the calm 
that accompanies it; but knowledge, and 
beauty, and culture solicit him with prom- 
ises too delightful to be disregarded. To 


He demon-/ know that there are things higher, nobler, 
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more enduring than himself fortified the 
soul of Clough, and delivered it from ego- 
istic solicitudes To Mr. Arnold the con- 
trast between the feverish life and barren 
toil of man and the serene beauty and 
large sure operancy of nature becomes at 
times a reproach and almost a despair. 
A wholesome physical enjoyment of open 
air and the good things of sky, mountain, 
and stream, with quickened pulsation of 
the blood and a heightened sense of living, 
is characteristic of Clough’s relations with 
external nature. Mr. Arnold feels with 
infinitely greater delicacy, but with less 
sanity. He turns to nature for deliver- 
ance from the excitement of his own rest- 
less feelings, and he sinks into her calms 
and mild depths, and is for a little time at 
rest; then a touch, a thought, a nameless 
nothing, and the trouble of heart and brain 
beginsanew. The dreaming garden trees, 
the full moon, and the white evening star, 
the dewy dark obscurity down at the far 
horizon’s rim, the untroubled and unpas- 
sionate spaces of the sky, the soft sea 
breaking at his feet, the lovely mountain 
line, the gracious solitude of the hills at 
dawn, the dimness of the Alpine pine 
wood, all in nature that consoles and 
soothes rather than what summons or im- 
pels, is that to which Mr. Arnold loves to 
abandon sense and spirit. Having gained 
a brief season of refreshment, he again 
takes up uneasily his burden of a feverish 
heart and divided will, and endeavors to 
pursue his way with stoical calm, or at 
the lowest, with a pathetic resignation. 
It is no common spirit which can thus 
feel and delicately mirror for us the mal- 
ady of the century. Could he but lose 
sight of the ideal, his suffering were at an 
end. But it is a virtue of Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry that the flying perfect is never out 
of view ; he falters in the pursuit, but the 
pursuit is never wholly abandoned. 

What is here said has reference to Mr. 
Arnold as he stands confessed to us in 
his earlier volumes of verse. In his prose 
writings there was discernible an intellec- 
tual hauteur which contrasted with the 
uneasiness and moral incertitude of his 
versified moods, and which implied that a 
dogmatist stood erect under the shifting 
sensitiveness of the poet. A dogmatist 
—for Mr. Arnold is not merely a critic 
who interprets the minds of other men 
through his sensitiveness and his sympa- 
thies; he delivers with authority the con- 
clusions of his intellect; he formulates 
ideas. A thoughtful observer might have 
predicted long since that the poet, the 
shy, refined elder brother in Mr. Arnold’s 
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twofold nature — would have withdrawn, 
saddened and unnerved, while the stirring, 
effective, and happier younger brother, 
the critic, came forward and played a bril- 
liant part in the world. But these elder 
brothers are dear to us by virtue of the 
very qualities that lead them to the shade. 
We are grateful for all the quickening 
ideas, all the happy phrases, with which 
the younger brother has provoked the 
slow-moving mind of our country : “ sweet- 
ness and light,” “Hebraism,” “ Hellen- 
ism,” “the barbarian,” “the note of pro- 
vinciality,” ‘sweet reasonableness,” “a 
magnified non-natural man,” — we rejoice 
that each barb of thought has pierced and 
rankled. Yet our heart reverts fondly to 
the elder brother, the vanished poet. Es- 
caping from his languors, and fevers, and 
sick fatigues, did he join himself to some 
tribe of roving gipsies? Shall we catch 
sight of him above Godstow Bridge at 
noon some day in haytime, or at early 
morning, or when the stars come out, 
wandering in some solitude of the Cum- 
ner hills? or under the stars espy the form 
of the fugitive singer punting across the 
Thames at Bablock-hithe : — 


And leaning backward in a pensive dream 

And fostering in his lap a heap of flowers, 

Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood 
bowers, 

And his eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 


If Mr. Arnold is the poet of our times 
who as poet could least resist Ja maladie 
au siecle in its subtler forms, he whose 
energy of heart and soul most absolutely 
rejects and repels its influence is Mr. 
Browning. To him this world appears to 
be a palestra in which we are trained and 
tested for other lives to come; it is a 
gymnasium for athletes. Action, passion, 
knowledge, beauty, science, art — these 
are names of some of the means and in- 
struments of our training and education. 
The vice of vices, according to his ethical 
creed, is languor of heart, lethargy or 
faintness of spirit, with the dimness of 
vision and feebleness of hand attending 
such moral enervation. Which of us does 
not suffer now and again from a touch of 
spiritual paralysis? Mr. Browning’s po- 
etry, to describe it in a word, is a galvanic 
battery for the use of spiritual paralytics. 
At first the shock and the tingling fright- 
ened patients away; now they crowd to 
the physician and celebrate the cure. 
Which of us does not need at times that 
virtue should pass into him from a stronger 
human soul? To touch the singing robes 
of the author of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” and 
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“ Prospice ” and “ The Grammarian’s Fu- 
neral,” is to feel an influx of new strength. 
We gain from Mr. Browning, each in his 
degree, some of that moral ardor and spir- 
itual faith and vigor of human sympathy 
which make interesting to him all the 
commonplace, confused, and ugly portions 
of life, those portions of life which, grat- 
ing too harshly on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
sensitiveness, disturb his self-possession 
and trouble his lucidity, causing him often, 
in his verse, to turn away from this vulgar, 
distracting world to quietism and solitude, 
or a refined self-culture that lacks the 
most masculine qualities of discipline. 
To preserve those spiritual truths which 
are most precious to him Mr. Browning 
does not retreat, like the singer of “ In 
Memoriam,” into the citadel of the heart ; 
rather, an armed combatant, he makes a 
sortie into the world of worldlings and 
unbelievers, and from among errors and 
falsehoods and basenesses and crimes, he 
captures new truths for the soul. It is 
not in calm meditation or a mystical quiet 
that the clearest perception of divine 
things comes to him; it is rather through 
the struggle of the will, through the strife 
of passion, and as much through foiled 
desire and defeated endeavor as through 
attainment and success. For asceticism, 
in the sense of that word which signifies 
a maiming and marring of our complete 
humanity, Mr. Browning’s doctrine of life 
leaves no place; but if asceticism mean 
heroic exercise, the askeszs of the athlete, 
the whole of human existence, as he 
conceives, is designed as a school of 
strenuous and joyous asceticism. “Our 
human impulses towards knowledge, to- 
wards beauty, towards love,” it has been 
well said, “are reverenced by him as the 
signs and tokens of a world not included 
in that which meets the senses.” There- 
fore, he must needs welcome the whole 
fulness of earthly beauty, as in itself good, 
but chiefly precious because it is a pledge 
and promise of beauty not partial and 
earthly, but in its heavenly plenitude. 
And how dare he seek to narrow or en- 
feeble the affections, when in all their 
errors and their never-satisfied aspirations, 
he discovers evidence of an infinite love, 
from which they proceed and towards 
which they tend? Nor would he stifle 
any high ambition, for it is awing to the 
spirit lifting man towards heights of 
knowledge or passion or power which rise 
unseen beyond the things of sense, heights 
on which man hereafter may attain the 
true fulfilment of his destiny. 

If we were to try to express in one word 
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the special virtue of the work of the ar- 
dent poetess who stood and sang by Mr. 
Browning’s side, that word could be no 
other than Jove. It was her part to show 
how the ideality of poetry does not lead 
the singer away from humanity, but rather 
bids him enter into the inmost chambers 
of love and tender desire. The poems of 
Mrs. Browning which we remember with 
yratitude are not those that were derived 
rom her learned studies, nor those which 
show her ineffectually straining after a 
vague sublimity of thought, but those that 
come to us straight from “the red-ripe of 
the heart.” “The Cry of the Children,” 
“ Cowper’s Grave,” “ Little Mattie,” and 
others akin to these are dearer to us than 
any songs of any seraphim or rhapsodies 
of life’s progress. And what is “ Casa 
Guidi Windows” but a woman’s love- 
making withanation? And what is “ Au- 
rora Leigh ” buta romance with a purpose, 
the purpose being to show that what is 
most precious in art on the one hand, 
and on the other what is most precious in 
modern schemes for the regeneration or 
amelioration of society, must perish unless 
both art and social polity be based on the 
life of the affections —the common heart 
of man and woman? With some of the 
philosophizing of the poem we can well 
dispense, and we would give it all for the 
picture of Marian Erle’s boy, “the year- 
ling creature, warm and moist with life to 
the bottom of his dimples,” as he lies upon 
the bed: — 

The pretty baby-mouth 
Shut close as if for dreaming that it sucked, 
The little naked feet, drawn up the way 
Of nested birdlings ; everything so soft 
And tender, —to the tiny holdfast hands, 
Which closing on a finger into sleep, 
Had kept the mould of ’t. 


The violin’s fulness and the violin’s in- 
tensity are in the “ Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese,” and no note is falsely touched, 
for the music here has no other meaning 
to express than that of perfect love. 

But how shall the heart bear itself in 
presence of the conclusions of modern 
science, which seem to desolate it and rob 
it of its most cherished hopes? What 
new heroism of the heart is possible in 
these our days, by which it may confront 
the truth and still live nobly, even if sadly ? 
It was a woman who attempted to resolve 
these questions for herself and us by the 
aid of imaginative genius. With her 
active truthfulness of intellect and her 
passionate desire to make her life square 
with facts, George Eliot sought for knowl- 
edge from every side, endeavoring to ap- 
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propriate and assimilate it for the highest 
uses. But conscience, the moral element, 
was supreme in her nature, and drew all 
things towards itself. And second only 
to conscience stood those deep and ten- 
der affections which bound her to her 
fellows. The scientific acquisitions and 
ideas of our time, therefore, interested her 
profoundly, and she instantly turned over 
these acquisitions and ideas tostudy their 
ethical side and their bearings on the 
affections; to ascertain how they stand 
related, first to character and conduct, and 
secondly to love and joy. The result at 
which George Eliot arrives is fortifying, 
not gladdening. Joy, she tells us, is not 
possible —at least in this present time — 
to one who would seek it as a personal 
possession ; or, if possible, it is so only 
through some inadequacy of nature, some 
narrowness or shallowness of heart, which 
renders it inaccessible to the great sorrow 
of the world. The higher nature must 
accept the higher rule; only by self-re- 
nouncement can such an one attain that 
heroic strength or that grave and sweet 
composure which must stand in the place 
of joy. The motive of this self-renounce- 
ment can henceforth be no hope of any 
“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant ” from any supernatural lord or mas- 
ter, but only the desire to serve the actual 
men and women who surround us, and 
those who shall follow us and them upon 
this earth. George Eliot could not be 
content to shape her character and con- 
duct by mere guess, conjecture, or proba- 
bility. The hesitancy of endless ques- 
tioning and re-questioning was intolerable 
to her; she loved to bring intellectual and 
moral conflict to an issue, so that division 
of nature might cease, and victory, even 
though a stern and sorrowful victory, 
— declare itself on this side or on 
that. 

The influence — one might perhaps say 
the tyranny —of scientific ideas apparent 
in George Eliot’s artistic work becomes 
even more strikingly apparent if we place 
it side by side with the work of Charlotte 
Bronté, in which the heart and conscience 
of a woman of genius, who wrote direct 
from her own heart and brain, are so viv- 
idly presented. The moral import of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s work, I have elsewhere 
written,* was that the mutual passionate 
love of one man and one woman is sacred, 
and creates a centre of highest life, energy, 


* In a review of Mr. Swinburne’s “*A Note on 
Charlotte Bronté,” the Academy, September 8, 1877. 
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and joy in the world —the world from. 
whose favor, indifference, or antagonism, 
those secluded and isolated by love are 
now forever free; The relations of man 
and woman as thus conceived are of the 
purest personal kind. The moral import 
of George Eliot’s work is that all individ- 
ual personal relations grow out of and be- 
long to large impersonal social forces, and 
that in all joy of individual passion there 
lurks the danger of an egoism blind and 
cruel. And while Charlotte Bronté, who 
would glorify passion, delighted in the 
gradual approach, through external obsta- 
cles, of two persons framed each for the 
bliss and perfecting of the other, George 
Eliot, who is interested in the tests which 
sacrifice, self-surrender, duty, apply to 
the heart, delights in bringing into rela- 
tion two persons who are spiritually un- 
like and unequal, of whom one must be 
the giver the other the receiver, or even 
the one a redeemer and the other a de- 
stroyer. Two human creatures framed 
for love and joy, starved for lack of both, 
and then warmed and fed each by the 
other until life becomes ecstasy —this is 
what Charlotte Bronté so vividly imag- 
ined. George Eliot studies the tragic 
parting between a full and joyous nature 
and all its joy, save only the stern joy of 
dutiful renouncement. 

If we were to seek for the purest ex- 
pression in lyrical poetry of the same lofty 
ethics of self-renouncement which George 
Eliot has embodied in prose fiction, we 
should find it in a poem by a writer whose 
genius and moral temper are wholly unlike 
the genius and moral temper of George 
Eliot —in Mr. Swinburne’s stanzas of high 
intention, entitled “ The Pilgrims.” Sing- 
ing “sadly at once and gladly,” the pil- 
grims pass by, and are questioned as they 
pass: Who is their lady of love? Is she 
a queen, having great gifts to give? Do 
they not repent the devotion of their lives 
to one who is seen only by faith —the 
crowned humanity of some future age — 
while the sign and sentence of mortal sor- 
row is written on their brows? What shall 
be their reward? Even their fellows, for 
whose sake they have renounced joy and 
peace and rest, will forget them: — 


And these men shall forget you. Yea, but 


we 
Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient 


sea, 
And heaven-high air august, and awful fire, 
And all things good; and no man’s heart 
shall beat 
But somewhat in it of our blood once shed 
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* Shall yg and quicken, as now in us the 
ead 
Blood of men slain, and the old same life’s 
desire 
Plants in their fiery footsteps our fresh 
feet. 


Impatient of the narrow range of human 
passions which our modern idyllic poetr 
expresses, and of the limitation of its feel- 
ing for the glories and terrors of the forces 
of external nature, Mr. Swinburne took at 
first perhaps an ill way of effecting a 
legitimate purpose. Having exhibited 
the beast in humanity, its orgasms of 
pleasure and of torment, the man-leopard, 
the woman-serpent, he looked upward and 
discovered the god in humanity, the re- 
deeming ardor of the patriot martyr, the 
divine self-sacrifice of perfect love in 
womanhood. Over against the figure of 
Mary Stuart, wrecker and ruiner of hearts, 
stands the figure of the girl redeemer, 
Chthonia, so spotless in flesh, so strong 
in spirit. With his lyrical temperament 
Mr. Swinburne sings both the shame and 
the splendor of our manhood in their 
extremes, and in considering the ethical 
tendency of his work no one portion of it 
must be viewed in isolation from the rest. 
But to judge of any artistic work merely 
by its ethical tendency is to judge unjustly, 
and the injustice is extreme in the case of 
Mr. Swinburne. He has widened the 
bounds of song; he has created a new 
music in English verse; he has enlarged 
the instrument of expression. The sun, 
and the wind, and the sea, have spoken to 
us through his verse. Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry liberates and dilates the imagina- 
tion in its dealings with external nature ; 
and in the mythology of his imagination 
the powers of nature are nobly conceived 
in their strangeness and their beauty, as 
part monster, part human, part divine. A 
thinker, in the strict sense of the word, 
Mr. Swinburne is not, except on topics 
connected with art and literature. He has 
caught up with lyrical enthusiasm those 
ideas of the present time that make the 
loudest promises on behalf of freedom, and 
he has animated them with his own ardor 
and colored them with the hues of his 
imagination. If he utters not a little of 
what Mr. Maurice, speaking of Carlyle, 
termed “ wild Pantheistic rant,” it is right 
to remember that Mr. Swinburne pays 
special homage to the moral powers of 
the universal soul of which he sings, and 
that he recognizes its highest manifesta- 
tion in the acts of highest human virtue. 
As to a future life for the individual soul, 
he will neither affirm nor deny. 
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Shadows, would we question darkness? Ere 
our eyes and brows be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with 
dews from sleep’s eternal stream, 
Would we know sleep’s guarded secret? Ere 
the fire consume the brand 
Would we know if yet its ashes may re- 
quicken ? 
Yet were the life of a man no more than 
the flash of a foambow on the advancin 
wave, it were worth living for the sake o 
its brightness, its beauty, its leap towards 
heaven and free air. 


All a-flower and all a-fire and all flung heaven- 
ward, who shall say 

Such a flash of life were worthless? This 

is worth a world of care — 
Light that leaps and runs and revels through 
the springing flames of spray. 
Many critics have commented on the sen- 
sual fervors of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier 
poems ; it remains for some critic to bring 
to clearer view the spirituality of his later 
songs, and to demonstrate that the poet 
of freedom is indeed at heart a poet of 
order. 

Mr. Swinburne indulges in a contemp- 
tuous reference to the cheap science of 
George Eliot. Her efforts to adjust de- 
liberately and carefully her feelings to 
ascertained truths, is a process which one 
of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrical temper cannot 
perhaps even conceive aright. ‘“ Super- 
stitious in grain, and anti-scientific to the 
marrow” are the terms in which his 
brother characterizes Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. And not only was the science of our 
modern days alien to Rossetti’s genius ; he 
was equally out of sympathy with the in- 
dustrial movement and the mechanical 
progress of our time. It was the peculiar 
character of his imagination which held 
him aloof, rather than any doctrinaire 
views or ethical theories. Mr. Theodore 
Watts, who describes the movement in 
poetry and art which commenced in the 
eighteenth century with the ballad revival, 
the poems of Chatterton, and Macpher- 
son’s “ Ossian,” as the renascence of won- 
der, justly assigns a chief place to Dante 
Rossetti in the later history of this move- 
ment. Secluded from the stir and turmoil 
of the market and the street, unvexed by 
the clang of hammer and the din of ma- 
chinery, caring not a jot for origin of 
species, descent of man, evolution, hered- 
ity, struggle for existence, and such-like 
terrors of the new law, he lived in a 
haunted land of beauty and of subtle pas- 
sion. 


There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air ; 
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There breath: perfumes; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 

Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 
It was just a year before the Hyde Park 
Exhibition displayed to all nations its 
nineteenth-century wonders of glass and 
iron, that the short-lived periodical the 
Germ, in which appeared Rossetti’s ‘“‘ The 
Blessed Damozel,” and his allegoric nar- 
rative ‘‘ Hand and Soul,” ran its course. 
The naughty world would not buy the 
Germ, and mocked at the art of the pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood; yet as years 
went on a kind of occult fame gathered 
about the name of the great painter and 
poet. Notalittle of the special attraction 
of his work for the present time lies in its 
remoteness from all those contemporary 
influences which make up a great part of 
the environment of each of us. We enter 
the dreamer’s magic shallop with its prow 
of carven moonstone and are wafted to the 
strand of an enchanted island; all around 
us is exact and definite as if we saw it 
with a painter’s eye, yet all is steeped in 
magic and mystery. Is it a world of sense 
or of spirit? Of neither alone, but of that 
“ spirit in sense ” which the early poets of 
Italy, and chief among them Dante, re- 
vealed in their verse. A higher gift is 
bestowed by the poet who discovers to us 
the actual world in new and deeper mean- 
ings, radiant, wonderful, apparelled in the 
glory and the freshness of a dream, than 
can be given by him who leads us into a 


shadowy world of old romance and mysti- 


cal passion. This higher renascence of 
wonder was the gift of Wordsworth’s 
noblest poetry. But the renascence of 
wonder through romance is precious also, 
widening as it does in its own peculiar 
way the realm of the spirit; and in ren- 
dering such service to the imagination 
“ Christabel ” and “Kubla Khan” can 
hardly take a higher place than Rossetti’s 
ballads of “The King’s Tragedy” and 
“ Sister Helen.” 

Rossetti escaped from reality to ro- 
mance, yet at a serious cost; and the life 
which should have been so full and joyous 
to the end was saddened and turned awry. 
He escaped through his imagination from 
a world of turmoil and dust, of strife and 
greed, of commerce and manufacture, of 
vulgar art and conquering science; he es- 
caped, for there was little in him of the 
passion of the reformer to overcome his 
repugnance, and bid him stand fast and 
do battle with the world. Mr. William 
Morris, as seen in his earliest volume of 
poems—a volume full of beauty and 
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strangeness — might appear to have much 
in common with Rossetti. Romantic 
beauty and chivalrous passion and tragic- 
picturesque situations attract him, and 
where can he find ‘these in our workaday 
world? Miles and Giles and Isabeau, 
Constance Fille de Fay, and fair Ellayne 
le Violet, are infinitely more pleasin 
company than Thomson and Johnson = 
Jones. The blue closet, the little tower, 
the ancient walled garden “in the happy 
poplar land,” are far more delectable 
places for a lover of romance than the 
fields and streets of our nineteenth cen- 
tury. In “ The Earthly Paradise,” though 
he may claim to be more than the idle 
singer of an empty day, and to lay ghosts, 
in truth the ps: tn lays no ghosts that 
haunt the hearts and brains of modern 
men. Nor is he in any but a superficial 
sense a disciple of Chaucer. The ride to 
Canterbury on breezy April mornings to 
the sound of jingling bells or the miller’s 
bagpipe, under the conduct of jovial Harry 
Bailly, and in company with a parson who 
wrought and taught Christ’s doctrine, and 
a ploughman inspired with the hearty 
benevolence of a Hercules, is all unlike 
the foiled search for an earthly paradise 
by weary wanderers. In that soft western 
land to which they have come without pur- 
pose or design, the disappointed questers, 
now grown old, exchange their northern 
stories with the old men of the city for 
stories of Greece. And month blooms 
and fades into month, and season into sea- 
son, and at last death comes and makes 
an end alike of joy and sorrow. An un- 
heroic melancholy, a barren autumnal sad- 
ness, broods over the whole poem. The 
flame of passion and endeavor rises up 
and sinks down again into coldness and 
ashes, and our eyes follow the brightness 
and dwell upon the gloom with a strange, 
enervating, esthetic satisfaction. We 
come to hate death, not knowing what it 
means, and to love life, though of it we 
know but little more; and the earth and 
heaven are but as a curtain hung around 
a narrow room in which play and laughter 
and weeping are heard; and last of all 
there is silence. Such poetry (and all the 
more because it comes from a spirit ro- 
bust and vigorous in its sympathy with 
human passion) is in truth the poetry of 
despair. 

But since “ The Earthly Paradise ” was 
first imagined Mr. Morris has found a 
faith. His heartiness of nature would not 
permit the passion of the reformer to re- 
main dormant within him; his quarrel 
with the present time is acute; he still 
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dreams indeed of an earthly paradise, but 
now he sees it afar off in the Socialist 
millennium. Though we get from Mr. 
Morris no original verse comparable with 
that of his earlier volumes, and though we 
may doubt of his millennium, we cannot 
but rejoice that he has quitted that strange 
dreamy western land, and stands a singer 
of hope in the streets of London. At 
least as a protest against the greeds and 
cruelties and unloveliness of the present 
there is a worth in lines which tell his 
dream of the future :— 


Then all mzvze and all thine shall be ours, and 
no more shall any man crave 

For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter 
a friend for a slave. 

And what wealth then shall be left us when 
none shall gather gold 

To buy his friend in the market, and pinch 
and pine the sold? 

Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little 
house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and 
the happy fields we till ; 

And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs 
of the mighty dead; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, and 
the poet’s teeming head; 

And the painter’s hand of wonder; and the 
marvellous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music: all those 
that do and know. 


Better, far better, “‘ Chants for Socialists ” 
with faith, however inadequate for the 
wants of the soul, and hope, and charity, 
than “ The Earthly Paradise” with all of 
life a melancholy dream. 

Mr. Morris’s teaching, in his character 
of a reformer, has something in common 
with that of a greater reformer who during 
forty years has been one of the chief influ- 
ences of the age. To speak in a few 
words of the manifold lessons on art, and 
life, and national polity which Mr. Ruskin 
has given to his countrymen may appear 
less becoming than to be silent; but in 
truth the cardinal doctrine which runs 
through all his teaching can be stated in 
aline. It is that men— men and not the 
works of men, men and not materials, or 
machines, or gold, or even pictures, or 
statues, or public buildings —should be 
the prime objects of our care, and rever- 
ence, and love. Hence it is that, as a 
writer on art, he necessarily becomes a 
moralist, since he must needs inquire from 
what human faculties does this work of 
art arise, and to what human faculties 
does it appeal? Hence it is that in the 
decline of architecture or painting he reads 
the degradation of national character. 
Hence itis that the life of the workman 
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appears to him to be of higher importance 
than the quantity of work which he turns 
out. Hence it is that he has opposed 
himself to the orthodox political economy, 
now at last sufficiently discredited, with a 
sense that man, and the life and soul of 
man, cannot be legitimately set aside while 
we consider apart from these the laws of 
wealth or of so-called utility. No other 
truth can be quite so important for our 
own age, or for any age, as the truth 
preached so unceasingly and so impres- 
sively by Mr. Ruskin. 

I have named some of the fixed stars 
that shine in the firmament of our litera- 
ture; but all of these have not been regis- 
tered on my map;* and lesser lights are 
left unnamed, and clusters, and galaxies, 
and nebulez, must remain disentangled and 
unresolved. I have spoken of eminent 
persons, because literature, as Cardinal 
Newman has said, “is essentially a per- 
sonal work.” And I have spoken of these 
persons less as masters of technique, each 
in his own province, then as seekers for 
truth, because it seems to me a distinction 
of the literature of the Victorian period 
that it is the literature of a time of spirit- 
ual trial, difficulty, and danger, and that 
its greatest representatives have been be- 
fore all else seekers, in matters social, 
moral, and religious, for some coherent 
conception or doctrine of life which shall 
bring unity to our emotions and law and 
impulse to our will. . 

Were we to anticipate the future of lit- 
erature, of what worth were a guess ora 
venture at unauthentic prophecy? Some 
shy schoolboy on whom we had not reck- 
oned, some girl in an unknown nook of 
rural England, may one day upset our 
cunningest calculations; and our hope is 
that it may be so. Two great factors, 
however, in the future, may be reckoned 
on with certainty —science and democ- 
racy. Already scientific conceptions have 
had their influence on the creatures of 
imagination, and a great school of histor- 
ical study, scientific, not in the vain pre- 
tension of possessing a complete theory of 
human development, but in its exact aims 
and patient habits, has arisen in England. 
Literature in the future must surely con- 
front science in a friendly attitude, wel- 
coming all the facts and all the new lights 
that science brings, while maintaining its 
own dignity and independence, and resist- 
ing the temptation to forsake its own 
methods and processes because they are 

* Among names omitted, perhaps the most impore 


tant is that of the great novelist who is now entering into 
| the fame long since his due— Mr. George Meredith. 
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other than the methods of science. All 
kinds of material should be welcome to 
the soul, if only the soul will preserve its 
own supremacy over the material which it 
uses. Having given ourselves away to 
observing and co-ordinating facts, having 
generalized from those facts, we must then 
recover our personal force and reassert 
ourselves as being, we ourselves, the first 
and last of all facts. “Aman must sit 
solidly at home,” says Emerson when 
speaking of the true uses of history, “and 
not suffer himself to be bullied by kings 
or empires, but know that he is greater 
than all the geography and all the govern- 
ment of the world.” No, he need not sit 
solidly at home; he may go forth and 
converse with “7 * and the envoys of 
empires, and then dismiss them haughtily 
and re-enter with added wisdom and power 
into the empire of himself. It is possible, 
indeed, that the old arts and the old types 
of beauty may be unable to survive the 
influences of an age of science, commerce, 
democracy. Well, be it so; let us bid 
them a cheerful farewell, and confidently 
expect some new and as yet inconceivable 
manifestations of the spirit of order and 
beauty which can never become extinct 
while man remains man, “ Beauty,” says 
Emerson again, “ will not come at the call 
of a legislature, nor will it repeat in En- 
gland or America its history in Greece. 
It will come, as always, unannounced, and 
spring up between the feet of brave and 
earnest men. It is in vain that we look 
for genius to reiterate its miracles in the 
old arts; it is its instinct to find beauty 
and holiness in new and necessary facts, 
in the field and roadside, in the shop and 
mill. Proceeding from a religious heart, 
it will raise to a divine use the railroad, 
the insurance office, the joint-stock com- 
pany, our law, our primary assemblies, our 
commerce, the galvanic battery, the elec- 
tric jar, the prism, and the chemist’s 
retort, in which we seek now only an eco- 
nomical use. Is not the selfish and even 
cruel aspect which belongs to our great 
mechanical works—to mills, railways, 
and machinery —the effect of the merce- 
nary impulses which these works obey? 
. » » When science is learned in love, and 
its powers are wielded by love, they will 
appear the supplements and continuations 
of the material creation.” 

Here we may end in a spirit of good 
hope. Let literature accept all modern 
facts, and at the same time let it assert 
and reinforce the soul. From the meet- 
ing of new truth and fuller and purer 
passion, what but some higher and unim- 
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agined forms of beauty must arise? Pos 
sibly no art of the schools, but a nobler 
art of life. EDWARD DOWDEN. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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A VIRGINIA REMINISCENCE. 


COLONEL DABNEY CARTER DIGGES 
was a Virginian landowner and farmer. 
Certain of his neighbors used to say 
“he’d a heap too much name,” but it was 
the matter and not the extent of the pa- 
tronymic of which, I fancy, they were 
jealous. Indeed one of these was called 
Thomas Jefferson Smith, and the other 
George Washington Brown, so it would 
have been manifestly absurd for either to 
criticise the taste of the colonel’s god- 
fathers and godmothers. 

Whether our friend possessed, or did 
not possess, too much name for one or 
two of his republican friends is a matter 
of no import. We shall briefly allude to 
this further on. One thing is quite cer- 
tain, — the names he usually answered to 
in every-day life were, as regards brevity, 
far out of reach of the most captious criti- 
cism. Of these “the cunnel” was the 
most formal and dignified, and was used 
only by comparative strangers or inferiors 
of his own color. For the rest, he sub- 
mitted without a murmur to the monosyl- 
labic abbreviation of ‘“ Dab,” —a capital 
name to shout at an unruly pointer or a 
headstrong setter on a windy day, no 
doubt, but a queer name for a gentleman 
of unquestioned position and weighing 
over two hundred pounds. 

Fortunately it was almost always “ Un- 
cle Dab,” or “Cousin Dab,” among his 
friends ; while by nearly the whole of the 
negro population, in spite of the tendency 
to drop, after the war, old ante-bellum 
terms that denoted servitude, he was still, 
for some reason or other, universally 
spoken of and to as Marse Dab. This 
was partly, no doubt, an unconscious trib- 
ute to the local fame of his family, as if, 
perhaps, it were due to these latter not 
to snap the old ties quite so abruptly as in 
ordinary cases, and partly, no doubt, to 
accident. Nor, indeed, was this a unique 
survival of old habits; it was simply a 
rather exceptional one. So I think the 
reason that made those of us who were 
the colonel’s immediate friends and neigh- 
bors speak of him generally, and in frivo- 
lous moments to him, as “ Marse Dab,” 
must be sought for in the humorous con- 
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trast between that great man’s impressive 
personal appearance and the curt juvenil- 
ity of this particular sobriguet. At any 
rate, it is as “ Marse Dab” that my old 
friend’s image comes most forcibly to m 
recollection, and it seems natural to recall 
his peculiarities, or to attempt to do so, 
with the familiar appellative upon the 
title-page. With regard to the subject of 
this sketch, I have so far used and shall 
continue to use the past tense. I don't 
wish the reader to suppose Marse Dab is 
dead. Far from it. But because the in- 
dustrial system he pursued with such 
vigor proved so much less profitable than 
picturesque, he is, I regret to say, now an 
exile from his native land. The paternal 
acres, fortunately for them I fear it must 
be added, know him no more. 

Yes, Marse Dab “burst all to pieces” 
many years ago, as his neighbors, with 
that kindly interest people take in their 
friends’ futures, used always to prophesy 
he would. Nota fragment even from this 
aforesaid explosion remained wherewith 
to start him in a new land-killing enter- 
prise. So he, poor man, scarcely past the 
prime of life, had to accept an offer from 
his wife’s brother, who kept a store far 
away in western Kansas. The colonel 
was not,I think, a proud man. He had 
not so much pride in matters of this kind 
as most of his class. But what he had he 
was compelled to swallow, when circum- 
stances forced him behind the counter of 
a Western country store. Whether he 
took the dose in one gulp, or whether it 
took some time going down, —and, above 
all, whether it agreed with him afterwards, 
—I never heard. For those, however, 
who had known Marse Dab on his ances- 
tral acres, it required a mental effort of 
no ordinary kind to imagine him tying up 
packets of sugar and coffee for Teutonic 
or Scandinavian homesteaders. Indeed, 
it is distressing even to think of the colo- 
nel in such a place or at such an occupa- 
tion. It is the firm conviction that m 
old friend would be positively grateful to 
me if I would consider him as defunct, 
that decided me in using the past tense in 
everything relating to him. 

To attempt a Virginia sketch without at 
least a genealogical allusion would not 
merely be unpardonable, —it would be 
impossible. It was an instinctive feeling 
that this had to come which I think 
prompted me to open this paper with the 
colonel’s full baptismal name. For the 
English ear, neither the names of Dab- 
ney, of Carter, nor of Digges have any 
particular significance. Distinguished in- 
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dividuals may wre have borne them, 
but the names themselves are by no means 
distinguished. In Virginia, however, it is 
otherwise ; for they are all three written 
large upon the pages of her past. There 
are, no doubt, plenty of people in Virginia 
possessing one or other of these names 
who are no connection whatever to the old 
colonial families who have given to them 
their local lustre. The colonel, however, 
was a representative of the main stock of 
these three illustrious houses respective- 
ly. Forhis mother was a Carter of Birley, 
and his grandmother had been a Dab. 
ney from the shores of the Rappahannoc, 
while as for the Diggeses, are they not 
written in the chronicles of Berkeley 
County from generation to generation ? 
Marse Dab himself, however, never ap- 
peared to take much stock in the gene- 
alogical advantages he enjoyed. In many 
respects indeed — more particularly in the 
superficialities of life-—he by no means 
did credit to his courtly progenitors. It 
used to be a common matter of whisper 
in the more aristocratic circles of Berke- 
ley County —among the ladies particu- 
larly —that “Cousin Dab was a mighty 
rough man for his raising.” But then, as 
these fair critics would go on to relate, it 
was not so much to be wondered at, seeing 
of what “very ordinary stock” his wife 
came. Now, as I have said, the Dabneys, 
the Carters, and the Diggeses were amon 
the very first families in the State. If a 
their members were not educated and pol- 
ished men, they ought to have been. But 
the Thackers, from whose family the colo- 
nel took his wife, neither were, nor ever 
had been, people of education and polish. 
They were not, it must be understood, 
mere common farmers. They owned 
plenty of land, and before the war had 
acquired almost as many negroes as the 
Diggeses themselves. Nevertheless they 
were upon quite another social plane. 
The Thackers, in short, belonged to that 
enormous class that came between the 
real gentry of the south, and the poor, 
non-slaveholding whites. Politically a 
part of the great compact “slavocracy,” 
numerically too its greater part, but so- 
cially, and for obvious reasons, inferior. 
Not a harshly defined inferiority, it is 
true ; that would never have done among 
people whose somewhat precarious inter- 
ests were identical, and who were all 
members of a dominant political caste, 
with most of the world against them. 
But the division was the unavoidable one 
between people with the traditions, habits, 
and customs of gentlefolk, and those whose 
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existence was quite devoid of such refine- 
ments — were, in short, solid, intelligent 
farmers, and nothing more. These things 
were managed very well. The Diggeses 
and the Thackers had been accustomed 
to interchange calls regularly every year. 
The phraseology of the most perfect equal- 
ity had always been maintained when they 
met, but there the fiction ended. Human 
nature could do no more, as I am sure 
you would have said if you had paid a 
visit first to the old Digges homestead, 
and then gone on to the family mansion 
of the Thackers; and the Diggeses and 
the Thackers were only types, and be 
good ones, of what, to apply English 
terms, we may call the old gentry and the 
old yeomanry of the South. 

So when the war was over — though 
old prejudices and social barriers were a 

ood deal shaken — Marse Dab was 
ooked upon as having rather let himself 
down when he married Amanda Thacker. 
Southern rural society, however, though 
by no means destroyed in that district, 
was greatly shattered. People were too 
poor and too busy, and too sore with the 
outside world, to be very ill-natured about 
such trifles. Still, social traditions that 
are founded upon common sense and nat- 
ural forces cannot be destroyed in a mo- 
ment. So, as I have already remarked, 
the ladies of Berkeley County used to say 
in after years, that it was not altogether to 
be wondered at “Cousin Dab had got so 
rough.” 

Marse Dab’s social position is then, I 
think, sufficiently well depicted. I once 
heard him airily described, by a jocose 
Canadian who was staying in the neigh- 
borhood, as “a dilapidated blood.” The 
colonel’s friends rather resented the sodrz- 
guet; but when he heard it himself some 
time afterwards, he laughed so loud that 
you could have heard him all over the 
plantation, and so long that his wife got 
anxious about him,— Uncle Ephraim, 
however, who was standing by at the time, 
reassuredly remarking, ‘“ That’s "zactly 
how Marse Dab useter laff befo’ the wah.” 

When I first knew the colonel, soon 
after the close of the war, he might have 
been five and-forty. He weighed sixteen 
stone, and “stood six feet three in his 
stockings.” His lung power was tremen- 
dous. The negroes on the place used to 
declare that “ Mar’se Dab could go in two 
hollers to Shucksville.” Now Shucksville 
was the county town, and as it was thir- 
teen miles off, this remark must of course 
be regarded as an Ethiopian illustration 
of a purely allegorical nature. 
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Marse Dab’s title of colonel, I may as 
well here remark, was a purely honorary 
one. A captain, however, he most cer- 
tainly had been. A very different sort of 
a one, too, from Captain Topfodder, who 
kept the store at Digges’s Mills, and took 
his rank from a freight barge he had skil- 
fully navigated for many years on the 
James River canal. That the colonel was 
in any sense a false pretender to military 
honors was the very reverse of truth. In- 
deed, it was his valor that may be said to 
have actually proved in this respect his 
stumbling-block. If valor alone — and of 
course I allude to the Civil War — could 
have regulated rank, my old friend should 
by rights have been a general of division 
at the very least. For it was always said 
— said, that is to say, in Berkeley Count 
—that Dab Digges was the bravest sol- 
dier in the whole Southern army. His 
valor, however, was of such a hopelessly 
reckless kind, and his contempt of disci- 
pline so profound, that even the command 
of a regiment would have been out of the 
question. Soas a captain he started in 
the 2oth Virginia Cavalry; and a captain 
he remained till the second year of the 
war, when he was taken prisoner. Those 
of his brother officers who survived the 
struggle used to say it was extraordinary 
that Cousin Dab (for the regiment was 
raised in Berkeley, and most of the offi- 
cers were his relations) succeeded in es- 
caping death or captivity, or even a wound, 
solong. ‘There was no man in the war,” 
they said, “that tried so hard to get killed 
as Cousin Dab, and that wrought such 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy; or,’”” 
they sometimes added in the strictest 
confidence, “got his men so often into 
‘tight places.’” 

I gathered that it was upon the whole 
considered by no means an irreparable 
calamity when Marse Dab, the fire-eating 
captain, was harmlessly removed in the 
second year of the war. The climax came 
about in this wise. It was in one of the 
great battles of that year, I forget which, 
that the 2oth Virginia Cavalry were or- 
dered to charge a regiment of Massachu- 
setts infantry. It was a misty day, and it 
was not till the horsemen were within a 
couple of hundred yards of the enemy that 
an overwhelming body of cavalry was dis- 
covered to be drawn up in their rear. At 
any rate the retreat was sounded, and the 
2oth Virginia wheeled about. Not so, 
however, Marse Dab. That big voice 
which the negroes declared would go in 
two holloas to Shucksville, was heard 
sounding through the fog and smoke that 
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its owner would be d——d if he’d retreat. 
And that was the last that was seen of 
Marse Dab for two years. 

From evidence that filtered out after- 
wards, it appeared that the Yankee infan- 
try were amazed upon that day to receive 
the charge of a solitary horseman, who 
came down upon them out of the fog, from 
whence they never rightly knew. They 
supposed it to be a runaway horse till it 
got so close they could see that the rider 
was spurring for all he was worth and 
shouting like a madman, as they then took 
him to be. Not a rifle was raised, but 
when Marse Dab arrived among the ene- 
my’s ranks, so far from appreciating the 
forbearance, he laid about him with such 
zest that if his sword had had an edge on 
it, several people would have been badl 
hurt. As it was, he was knocked o 
his horse with the butt end of a musket, 
— sent to the Federal prison on Lake 

rie. 

Here Marse Dab chafed for nearly two 
years, picking up various and useful ac- 
complishments, hardly worthy, perhaps, 
of a Digges. Among these he learnt how 
to bake bread, to cut hair, and to pull 
teeth — studies forced upon him partly by 
the ennui of his position, and partly by 
the necessity for making a little money 
out of his fellow-prisoners, with which to 
procure those cakes of chewing-tobacco 
which were the solace of his life. Again 
and again, in the piping times of peace, 
has Marse Dab joked to me of these ac- 
complishments. Two of them at any rate 
he carried with him into private life, and 
practised (in a friendly way of course) 
during his few spare moments, with an 
enthusiasm that I am afraid somewhat 
victimized his neighbors. As for hair- 
cutting, it was at least a harmless if a 
somewhat singular hobby. The colonel 
was indeed in great request in the neigh- 
borhood as a trimmer of locks. As a 
puller of teeth, Marse Dab’s popularity 
was nothing like so great. He used an 
old-fashioned key, and for the rest trusted 
only to his herculean strength; so the 
hesitating attitude of the neighborhood 
towards him on the tooth question may 
be partially understood. There were 
some people of an economical turn of mind 
who were tempted to call in once the gra- 
tuitous services of the colonel. But I 
never heard that the most desperate suf- 
ferer from toothache or the most penurious 
individual ever repeated the experiment. 
Living near, as I did, I have heard sounds 
occasionally proceeding from Clover Hill 


that the negroes declared was Marse Dab | cattle-show in design. 
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at work upon some confiding countryman’s 
aw. 

. I was only once, however, a witness to 
one of these dental operations. If, as the 
negroes said, Marse Dab “could go to 
Shucksville in two hollers,” I am prepared 
to swear his patient upon that occasion 
would have reached the local metropolis 
in one. 

When I first knew the colonel he had 
just come to live at Clover Hill. This 
was not actually at the close of the war, 
but it was at the close of that three or 
four years of chaos — political, social, and 
financial— which ensued in war-worn 
Virginia after the surrender of Lee and 
the abolition of slavery ; the period which 
marked the first conflict of new conditions 
with old ideas —that reluctant struggle 
of an old civilization, based on a kindly 
picturesque domestic slavery, to adapt 
itself to an altered state of affairs; a 
change from the obligation for food, cloth- 
ing, lodging, and protection, to a business 
compact between master and servant, 
terminable at any moment. 

Clover Hill was an average Virginia 
homestead of the better class. It had no 
pretension, of course, to compare to 
Newtown, the old Digges place at the 
other end of the county, where the colo- 
nel’s eldest brother still lived at that time. 
There, indeed, at Newtown were 67ric-a- 
brac, and old sideboards, and antediluvian 
bedsteads, and a good deal-of old silver, 
and family portraits that, whatever their 
defects may have been as works of art, 
represented at any rate ladies and gentle- 
men. Newtown was quite a famous place 
in Virginia; but Clover Hill was nothing 
of the kind. For that reason, perhaps, it 
was all the more typical. The place, till 
the colonel took possession, had been 
occupied only by a better-class overseer. 
Seed-wheat had been stored in the parlor, 
The best bedchamber had been for years 
devoted to the storage of dried apples and 
washed wool, and the walls were coated 
thick with entomological specimens that 
had danced in the sunny rays of a half- 
score of departed summers. 

With the Digges advent this was of 
course all changed. But the house was 
furnished distinctly upon Thacker and not 
upon Digges lines. As Amanda Digges 
was an only daughter of old man Hiram 
Thacker, she had inherited his house- 
hold gods. Among these, too, there were 
family portraits of a kind — portraits of 
individuals, however, that suggested the 
sign-painter’s art in execution and the 
Admirable men 
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and women, no doubt, these two genera- 
tions of Thackers that blew about in gilt 
frames upon the walls. There were few 
men in middle Virginia that knew the 
exact value of a negro so well as Hiram 
Thacker. There were none whose “ ship- 
ping” tobacco brought higher prices in 
Shucksville than that of his brother Moses. 
But the portraits, however faithful to na- 
ture, were not of a kind to give an aris- 
tocratic tone to a family picture-gallery. 

The house at Clover Hill, though not 
so venerable nor so large nor so hallowed 
by traditions as Newtown, had still been 
built as distinctly a gentleman’s residence 
in the early part of the century. The 
colonel’s great-uncle, Randolph Digges, 
somewhat prominent in his day asa Whig 
politician, had been its founder, and its 
occupant for a great number of years. 
The instalment of Amanda Thacker and 
her family household gods at Clover Hill 
was an improvement on the overseer in- 
terregnum. Still it did very little, I am 
afraid, to restore to Clover Hill the aris- 
tocratic tone that was said by old people 
to have marked it when that venerable 
patriarch “ Uncle Ran” used to make its 
walls echo to post-prandial denunciations 
of Jefferson, infidels, and Frenchmen. 

The house was of red brick; it was two 
stories high and perfectly square. A wide 
corridor ran straight through it below, and 
another with the same direct simplicity 
pierced it above. Upon the ground-floor 
there were three rooms upon each side of 
the corridor, all exactly the same size and 
exactly alike. Upon the upper floor, too, 
there were three rooms upon each side of 
the corridor, also all of the same size and 
exactly alike. 

It had never been rightly decided which 
was the back and which the front of the 
Clover Hill house, for at either end of the 
corridor there were big porticoes, sup- 
ported by the same number of high white 
fluted columns, and approached by the 
same number of half-decayed wooden 
steps. The up-stair corridor led through 
doors on to the roofs of these porticoes, 
from whence, under the overarching leaves 
of aged oaks, could be seen gloricus views 
of woodlands, fields, and distant moun- 
tains. It was a pity that these imposing 
props and qualifiers of the otherwise as- 
tonishing rectangularity of the house 
should have had their classic beauty 
marred by their application to domestic 
uses. In Uncle Ran’s time, you may be 
sure, no such things would have hap- 
pened ; but in the utilitarianism of Thack- 
er tradition it was no uncommon thing, 
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after washing-day, to see the family linen 
hanging in graceful festoons over the 
carved railings, and fluttering in the 
wanton wind. 

The doors and the windows of the Clo- 
ver Hill mansion may possibly one day 
have fitted tolerably, though even in an 
old Virginia house of the most approved 
kind such a condition would have been 
hardly orthodox. Now, however, they 
had sprung at their lintels and gaped at 
their hinges to such an extent that Marse 
Dab used to swear that the house was not 
merely not weather-proof, “but it warn’t 
hardly dog-proof.” 

As for the winter wind! The hurri- 
canes that blew down these corridors had 
one advantage, at any rate, for there was 
nothing about them of the nature or char- 
acter ofadraught. They were real honest 
broad-volumed gales, which blew not only 
down the corridors, but under the closed 
doors and out of the rattling windows with 
a force that made the Thacker portraits 
flap against the whitewashed walls till you 
trembled for the safety of those great 
works of art. Half a wagon-load of oak 
logs might blaze in the huge draughty 
chimney, but six feet away from the blaze 
you were practically out of doors, and had 
to act accordingly. 

From the early spring to the late fall of 
the year, however, there were few more 
charming spots in all Virginia than Clover 
Hill. Marse Dab could then boast with 
justice that “ ther was ar stirrin’ thar ” (for 
he had dropped hopelessly, I am sorry to 
say, into the vernacular), when the heat 
elsewhere “ was enough to kill a mule.” 

To nature’s charms, however, I fear 
Marse Dab was almost insensible. He 
was not devoid of sentiment of a kind. 
Indeed it was partly that, I think, that 
made him so reactionary. But it was a 
sentiment that hugged insensibly all time- 
honored Virginia rural customs —a senti- 
ment that made him cling obstinately to 
old-fashioned ways, to be happy among 
big gangs of negroes, to love the very 
sight of a tobacco-field, to put up almost 
cheerfully with roads bottomless for mud, 
with gates that would not swing, with 
barns through which the rain-storms 
soaked, with houses through which the 
winter winds blew. 

When the colonel took up his abode at 
Clover Hiil, the land was in a very fair con- 
dition. The overseer, who had had it in 
charge so long for the Digges family, had 
been a skilful and thrifty farmer. Being 
too old to be drafted for the army, he had 
remained at home all through the war. The 
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estate had never been too heavily stocked 
with negroes, and had been seeded largely 
to grass and clover, the very acme of high 
farming in the South of those days. 
When slavery and capital together were 
swept away by the war, and the conditions 
of Southern life practically revolutionized, 
most sensible men recognized that a differ- 
ent system of farming must be pursued. 
Numbers of the upper class flinched from 
the prospect, and went into business. 
Others set to work with good resolutions, 
and kept them. Many, again, made the 
resolutions, but did not keep them. Marse 
Dab, however, when he came: to Clover 
Hill after the war, not only showed no 
inclination whatever towards agricultural 
reform, but he did not even make any pro- 
fession of such intentions. He did even 
more than this. He openly and emphati- 
cally repudiated any such course, and de- 
clared that the style of farming that had 
been good enough for his fathers was 
good enough forhim. He was too old, he 
said, to start raising clover and grass, 
when he’d been all his life trying to kill 
it in the corn rows. So Marse Dab “ went 
into terbaccer.” He collected double as 


many free negroes on the place, both 
renters and hired hands, as there had been 
slaves before the war, and commenced that 
enlightened course which finally reduced 


Clover Hill from tolerable fertility to abso- 
lute barrenness. 

Marse Dab, moreover, was more fortu- 
nate than many of his neighbors; for 
when he married, he got with his wife five 
thousand dollars of hard money, which, in 
old man Thacker’s thrifty hands, had 
somehow or other survived sthe general 
wreck of war. 

Clover Hill was a picturesque property, 
undulating enough to give happy variety 
to the landscape, without too great abrupt- 
ness for cultivation. The prevailing color 
of the soil was red, which gives such a 
warm look to fallowed hillsides when con- 
trasted with the green of woodlands and 
growing crops. Of meadow land there 
was plenty in former days — snug flats of 
rich alluvial soil between the hills, whose 
fertility was sufficient to resist, without 
deterioration, the average treatment of the 
old Virginia “ rip and tear ” system, which 
was saying much. Inthe overseer’s time, 
and probably in the time, too, of old Un- 
cle Ran, waving timothy grass and rank 
clover had flourished there and glistened 
in the heavy dews of the bright June morn- 
ings. When i first knew the place the 
backs of the negroes in hay-time used to 
bend low, and the perspiration pour from 
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their ebony faces as they swished their 
mowing-blades through the heavy growth. 
Little tinkling streams, all overgrown with 
alders and grape-vines, coursed their way 
down the valleys; and very troublesome 
they grew in flood times if treated, as 
Marse Dab used to treat them, with con- 
temptuous neglect. 

At the far end of the place, where Buf- 
falo Creek, which bounded it on one 
side, crossed the highroad to Shucksville, 
which bounded it on the other, there stood 
a venerable wooden edifice which, to- 
gether with the hamlet attached, was 
known as Di ges’s Mills. Here the corn 
and wheat of the neighborhood had been 
ground ever since there had been any to 
grind, which was a good long time. From 
an Old World standpoint, perhaps, it was 
not veryancient. At any rate it looked it; 
while the hum and drone of the wheel 
and the flashing of the waters over its 
black and sodden timbers, and the spray 
that sparkled on the mossy rocks beneath, 
and the rustic bridge of chestnut trunks 
that crossed the stream, and the huge 
weeping-willow from which it swung, made 
a picture that on sunny summer days it 
was both cool and pleasant to behold. Be- 
sides the mill there was a store, where 
Marse Dab had, in his earlier prosperous 
days, a ready and extensive credit with 
Captain Toptodder the merchant. In the 
days of his too evident decline, he had an 
account even greater still, whose remote 
settlement agitated greatly the waking 
hours of that worthy ex-commodore of 
canal-boats. Marse Dab’s wages to his 
hired hands, and the advances to his ten- 
ants, came more and more, as time went 
on, in the shape of little notes on the torn 
leaf of a pocket-book, written in pencil, to 
the long-suffering captain. There were 
whole files of these scrubby little rem- 
nants stored away in the desk behind the 
counter, running after this fashion most- 
ly:— 

To Cap. ToPFODDER. — Please supply 
Chris’ Johnson with goods to amt. $1.75. — 
Yr. friend, D. DIGGEs. 


The captain began to wish he hadn’t been 
quite such a friend to Dabney Digges. 
As he sat tilted back in his straw-bot- 
tomed chair on the store porch, squirting 
tobacco-juice over the railing and calling 
to his customers as they rode past to 
“light and set awhile,” he ruminated over 
the possibilities of how upon earth at this 
late date he could alter matters without 
appearing unneighborly. The captain did 
get so far as to say in public that “ Dab 
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Digges was the hardest man to get money 
out of in North Berkeley.” Besides the 
mill and the store there was a wheel- 
wright’s shop, whither ploughs and wagon 
bodies and dilapidated buggies retired for 
repair for indefinite periods, and grew 
weather-scarred and almost mossy from 
long hope deferred. There was the forge, 
too, of a blacksmith, who was always out 
of coal or “ gone away to ’tend his crap,” 
and an Episcopal church, that had of late 
years found it exceedingly difficult to pro- 
cure, or at any rate to retain, the services 
of a parson. 

Marse Dab was a man rough of speech, 
as has beenimplied. Hedidn’t say negro, 
nor even nigro, but always used the word 
“nigger,” which is a variety that, strange 
as the statement may appear to outsiders, 
is seldom used by well-bred Southern men, 
and never by ladies. ‘“ Those durned nig- 
gers,” Marse Dab used to be fond of 
saying, “ought to be put right back in 
slavery,—a triflin’, no ‘count parcel of 
scoundrels.” 


This was mere verbosity. The colonel 


would have been miserable if he had not 
been surrounded by them. Most people 
in the neighborhood agreed, in a great 
measure, with the sentiments so baldly 
expressed by Marse Dab; but they acted 
up to their opinions, and dispensed as 


much as possible with Ethiopian assist- 
ance. But the colonel did nothing of the 
kind. As I have already stated, he 
collected all he could lay hands on and 
established them upon the Clover Hill 
plantation. When he was remonstrated 
with upon the African centre he had set 
up, he used to reiterate the vices and the 
worthlessness of the dusky race with much 
greater warmth of feeling than the other 
would think of doing. But he used to say, 
“ Dawg my skin! I must have a big force 
of these scoundrels, if 1am going to make 
any terbaccer worth speaking about. I 
tell you, sir, folks may talk about grass, 
and stock, and fruit, and suchlike. Ter- 
baccer made old Virginia, not termaters, 
and, by golly ! I’m goin’ to hold on by it, 
anyway.’ 

Now Marse Dab did really understand 
the science of tobacco growing and curing. 
It was the management of free labor, and 
the keeping in heart, by judicious culti- 
vation, a limited amount of land, that beat 
him. 

Now, in Virginia, it is generally esti- 
mated that a laborer is required for every 
twenty thousand hills of tobacco. As the 
colonel used to aim at planting four hun- 
dred thousand hills, or about eighty acres, 
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it will be understood that he was com- 
pelled to have about him what was a large 
force of hands for ante-bellum days and a 
limited estate. For it was not only the 
tobacco, but the three or four hundred 
acres of maize, not to speak of the wheat 
he had to grow “ to bread his folks,” as he 
would have said, and te keep his horses 
and mules, and milch-cows and hogs. 

To describe the nature of the resettle- 
ment of Clover Hill when the colonel went 
there, we should have to enter into ab- 
stract disquisitions regarding the war and 
the negro question, for which there is here 
no space. We should have to describe 
how the negroes, in the first burst of free- 
dom, generally moved off the old planta- 
tions, — not from dislike to their former 
homes, but, as it were, to give themselves 
a shake, to show that they were free; 
how, with all this, they generally stuck to 
their old counties, and to a great extent 
even to their old neighborhoods. This 
subject is such a wide one, the only thing 
to be done with it here is to drop it at 
once and revert to the subject of the 
sketch. 

When I first knew the colonel intimately 
his system was in full blast. I have 
mentioned that he recommenced his life 
with some ready money, as he did also 
free from debt. 

There were two or three years, more- 
over, about that period when prices were 
exceptionally high, for artificial reasons 
that traced themselves tothe war. Marse 
Dab’s credit was good, and he seemed for 
a time to be actually prospering in spite 
of his defiance of economic laws. He 
came to believe in himself more than ever. 
He ridiculed his neighbors who sowed 
clover and agitated themselves on the 
subject of the improvement of stock. His 
loudest and most tremendous laughs were 
got off at the expense of a cousin of his 
wife’s, who had set out fifty acres of apple- 
trees in the mountains. When I last saw 
that cousin he was netting four thousand 
dollars a year from his orchards, and poor 
Marse Dab was in western Kansas. 
Well, as I was saying, a great crop was 
the idea in those days, not only on Clover 
Hill, but on many other plantations too, 
The negroes in the neighborhood would 
flock to Clover Hill before Christmas time 
to try to rent a bit of land or hire out to 
Marse Dab. Many of the regular old 
Digges servants from Newtown again 
united their fortunes with the family in 
this manner, 

It was noticed, however, that these last 
seldom stayed more than a year. The 
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true reason of this may perhaps best be 
given in the words of old Uncle Ephraim, 
one of the most attached of the bunch. It 
was a confidential communication, it is 
true, and delivered across the boundary 
fence which separated my own woodland 
from the tobacco-patch on Marse Dab’s 
iand, which old Ephraim was working. 
After all these years, however, there could, 
I think, be no sort of objection to recalling 
some of the old man’s remarks. 

“Marse Dab,” said the patriarch, “is 
a mighty good man, but he ain’t like his 
pa. I bin raised with quality folks, and 
knows what they is. Thar ain’t no fambly 
in the State as held therselves higher or 
more ’sclusive than our folks done useter. 
But Marse Dab! Lor’! he don’t seem 
to have no respect for hisself or fambly. 
It make me feel mighty bad to hear him 
cutt’n up, a-rippin’ and a-swarin’ an a-hol- 
lerin’ roun’ like the ordinary white folks 
at this upper een’ of the county, that ain’t 
had no raisin’ wuth speakin’ ‘bout. I was 
a bit of a chap down at the big house 
when Marse Dab wur borned, an’ when I 
heern him lettin’ hisself down an’ gwine 
on in sich a way, | feel powerfully moved 
to say suthin. But he’s a rough man, 
Marse Dab, an’ like as not to burst me all 
to pieces. It ’ud go mighty hard with the 
ole miss’ if she wur alive and know’d. 


She’d get after me, too, fur cert’n and 
sho’, if she thote I ‘lowed Marse Dab 


to run on without speakin’ any. I'll be 
powerful oneasy when I see ole miss’ 
at de judgment, when de hearts of all 
men © * 2.” 

The asterisks represent one of those 
exhortations to which Uncle Ephraim, 
since he took religion, had been addicted. 
But sound as was his doctrine, and elo- 
quent as was his language, there is no 
space for even a sample of it. Upon this 
occasion, however, it was cut short, and 
the venerable man’s attention turned some- 
what abruptly to earthly things, by his 
mule, which he had left standing in the 
tobacco-rows, getting his leg over the 
trace-chain, and showing a disposition to 
leave the field, plough and all. 

* Stan’ still, sah! What you warnt to 
be cutt’n up fo’? It look like to me yo’ 
oughter hev movin’ roun’ enough, and be 
prepar’d to stay quiet once in a while, an’ 
study over yo’ foolishness.” 

Unc’ Ephraim’s mind, however, was not 
yet unburdened, for he returned upon an- 
other count. 

“It ain’t Marse Dab only. ‘Spite of 
the rumpus and fuss he raises ’roun him, 
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Jeems River, or dis side of the Blue 
Ridge. I could put up with his rearin’ 
an’ pitchin’ roun’ for the ’spect I bar to 
the fambly, but, bless grashus! the nig- 
gers that Marse Dab’s c’'llected on this 
yer place! Noone ever heern me say a 
word ’gainst nobody; but I swar de sol- 
emn truth that the cull’d folks on dis yer 
plantation is de meanest, no ’countest, 
crowd of niggers that Gord ever made. I 
aint ad/together ’sprised, for I know’d 
whar this yer north end of the county wur 
befo’ the war. I don’t hold as what some 
o’ these yer plain white- folks warn’t 
mighty good masters to their servants; 
but then a cull’d man as ain’t belonged to 
a good fambly, whar is he? He don’t 
know nuthin’ ’bout manners or ’spect for 
hisself. Now, sah, I bin razsed, I has! 
I bin raised’ I ain’t growed up like a 
sassafras bush in a ole turned-out field 
anyhow. Thar’s a heap o’ difference 
*tween white folks, an’ thar’s a heap o’ dif- 
ference “tween cull’d folks, too. Fura 
gen’leman as has been raised among cull’d 
folks, Marse Dab beats anythin’ I ever 
seed. He don’t seem to know more bout 
’em than ef he wur a Northern man. He 
don’t study neither character nor princer- 
ples. Everybody laid out to git on this 
yer place, as they knowed it war a good 
plantation, an’ that Marse Dab had right 
smart money by his wife an’ a good force 
of mules. Dis yer nigger or dat ar nigger 
cum ‘long about hirin’-time, an’ talks big 
to Marse Dab ’bout the wuk he'll do if 
de boss’ll give him a house an’ land for de 
comin’ year. He runs on mightily maybe 
about how he’s been mindin’ a team for 
his ole marse since de s’render, an’ how 
as his ole marse was jes fit to kill himself 
at losin’ sich a good hand; but how his 
wife took sorter ailin’, an’ a whole parcel 
of foolishness which Marse Dab takes 
stock in. Den dis yer nigger tells Marse 
Dab he’ll be satisfied with half ‘the ter- 
baccer an’ a third of the corn; an’ as 
Marse Dab’s been givin’ half the corn, 
he thinks he’s makin’ the finest kind of 
agreement, not studyin’ neither character 
nor princerples. 

“Gord knows whar sich niggers wur 
raised — up inde mount’ns as like as not.” 
(The supreme contempt at such a source 
of origin, expressed by Uncle Ephraim’s 
shrug of the shoulders, could only be 
thoroughly appreciated by a local expert.) 
‘“*Dar’s been a heap o’ folk an’ a heap o’ 
house-buildin’ on dis yer J/antation since 
de war. Dar soon won’t be a house-log 
left or a board-tree left in the woods. 


thar ain't no kinder-hearted man north of | Dar’s bin land clur’d so nat’ral po’ it 
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’ud skeercely sprout a black-eyed pea in 
the first crap. I mind the time when I 
usetest to come up yer in busy times. It 
wur a fine place, an’ de craps wur power- 
ful heavy den. The wheat wuz so rank I 
jes told the jedge—Marse Dab’s pa— 
that ef he warnted me to go up cradlin’ 
wheat to Clover Hill, he’d jes have to 
trade me away for some one who could do 
it; for my rheumatics was too bad, an’ I 
couldn’t an’ I warn’t a-gwine ter do it, not 
if he cut me in pieces furit. Now, bless 
grashus! the heads ain’t within hollerin’ 
distance of one another. 

“ Yes, sah, dar’s a heap too many folk 
on this yer plantation, and mighty po’ kind 
of folk, too. It look like to me as if 
Marse Dab had been riding roun’ the 
country fo’ a year or two, an’ skeered up 
all the meanest niggers ’twixt here an’ the 
big mount’ns, an’ sot ’em plum down ina 
muss. Sich a stealin’ an’ lyin’ an’ cussin’ 
an’ rippin’ an’ rarin’ an’ tramplin’ roun’ 
never wur seed, an’ yet thar’s mo’ talk 
*bout ‘ligion here than mostanywhar. To 
see ’em scufflin’ up to the mourners’ bench 
on preachin’ Sundays — O-0-0-0-éé! 

“T laffed fit to kill myself las’ Sunday 
when Brer Moses from Poplar Creek wus 
guvin’ a open-ar preachin’ for the noo 
church fund. Well, sah, when Unc’ Mose’ 


had got through de preachin’ he tuk off 
his felt hat, an’ axed me to sukkerlate it 


roun’ for the c’lection. Fo’ Gord, sah, 
that ar ole hat of Brer Mose’ passed aroun’ 
from han’ to han’ o’ that bowdaciously 
‘ligious crowd, and nar a quarter nor a 
ten-cent-peece, nor even a nickel, wur 
drapped in the crown of it. I saw Brer 
Mose’ face wukin’ powerfully as the empty 
ole hat wur comin’ roun’ to be again, an’ 
I could see he wur pretty mad. When it 

ot to the man as wur stanin’ next him, 

e reached out his han’ and grabbed dat 
ar hat in the biggest kind of a hurry — 
sorter makin’ out as if he wur skeered he 
wouldn’t han’le it agin. Well, sah, Brer 
Mose’ in front o’ all de folks fust looked 
at one side o’ de hat an’ den at de other, 
an’ den he crams it on his head an’ hol- 
lered out, ‘ Well, bredren, you isn’t show- 
in’ yo’selves by yo’ deeds ’preciative of all 
de Sensia’s showered upon yo’, but tank 
de Lord I’se got my ole hat back anyway, 
— dat’s somethin’ in these yer hard times.’ 
In all yo’ born days, sah, you never seed 
a crowd of niggers look so mean. No, 
sah; I reckon I'll git on down to the ole 
place agin. Marse Ran, so long as he’s 
thar, ’ll give me a house an’ terbaccer- 
patch. I ain’t suited to these times no- 
how. A heap a hurrain’ an’ fuss was 
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made ’bout dis yer friddom * an’ that ; but 
I b’lieve I’d as lief things had stayed as 
they wur.” 

Uncle Ephraim was, of course, a privi- 
leged person. His years, loyalty, respec- 
tability, and dignified manners procured 
for him a license and liberty of speech 
that are submitted to, the world over, in 
ancient and faithful domestics. 

“Durn that old man Ephraim!” said 
— Dab to me one day not long after 
this. 

“* What’s he been up to?” said I. “ He’s 
the best hand you’ve got.” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! He’s a good enough 
hand; but I’m blamed if I stand his non- 
sense any more! He’s just been spoiled 
down at home by our folks, and got to 
think I can’t live without him. What 
d’ye think he did yesterday? He came 
up to the house ’bout sundown and said 
he wanted to speak to me. I thought, of 
course, a horse was sick or something, and 
went out to him; and I’ll be dorgonned if 
he didn’t stand and lecture me for a half- 
hour, and would have gone on for two 
hours if I’d’a let him. He run on about 
my cutt’n har, and said no Digges had ever 
cut har before; and that my pa and ma 
would get up out o’ their graves and ram- 
ble roun’ in ’straction if they thote I was 
goin’on so. As sure as I stand here, if 
the old scamp didn’t go on to tell me he 
was afeared I hadn’t any o’ the old Digges 
dignity, and Lord knows what, till I took 
up a swingle-tree and told the old scoun- 
drel I’d burst his head open if he gave 
me any more of his sass. ‘Oh, that’s 
right — that’s right, Marse Dab,’ says he. 
‘Kill me, sah —for Gord’s sake kill me! 
I bin yer in this wicked world long ’nuff 
anyway. I’se made my peace, an’ am 
ready to go right away. I'll suttenly go 
straight to the old marse and missus, an’ 
tell them how yo’ cutt’n up an’ swarin’ an’ 
rippin’ aroun’. Yes, knock me on de head, 
Marse Dab; I ain’t keerin’ much anyway. 
Folk’s ways these times aint my ways. I 
nussed you, Marse Dab, when you was 
so small you hadn’t hardly commenced 
to notice. I shuk down apples for you, 
Marse Dab, befor’ ever you put pants on. 
Go on, Marse Dab; kill me, sah! You’re 
mad now, an’ jes think I’m sassin’. One 
dese yer fine days you'll say old man 
Ephraim warn’t sich a fule as I thote.’ If 
you’d heard the old fellow, you’d have 

een powerfully tickled. I shouldn’t have 
cared, but the old man raised such a fuss, 
a lot of the hands come round to listen.” 


* Freedom. , 
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So old Ephraim, the last of the old 
stock, went, and Clover Hill continued on 
its downhill course. The colonel’s notions 
of the capacity of land were drawn from 
no human standpoint. He ploughed up 
the hillsides ; he ploughed up the bottoms. 
Noble groves of oak and chestnut fell be- 
fore the destroying axe on ridges unfertile 
for cultivation, and that the common sense 
of two centuries had left intact. So it 
was year after year, red land and grey 
land, upland and bottom, turned and 
heaved unceasingly beneath the recklessly 
driven ploughs. Year after year the axe 
rang, and the toppling trees crashed for 
new tobacco ground. The negroes sang 
and shouted, and Marse Dab holleaed 
and stormed, happy in the pandemonium 
he had created, and hugging even closer, 
as their evil fruit became apparent, the 
worst traditions of the past. 

Tobacco, tobacco, wheat, wheat, maize, 
oats, wheat, oats, maize, maize This, 
I think, would fairly have described 
Marse Dab’s method of rotation. This 
amazing tax upon the soil was not modi- 
fied by any outside assistance. Some 


phosphate or stimulating fertilizer of some 
kind was dropped in the hill with the sec- 
ond crop of tobacco; but the colonel’s 
favorite dictum was that ‘* commercial fer- 
tilizers would break any man.” 


There 
was, however, an immense bank of barn- 
yard manure accumulated round the sta- 
les, scorched by the suns and bleached 
by the rains, it is true, of many years, 
but still by no means valueless. Never, 
Marse Dab declared, when twitted by his 
friends upon the subject, could he find 
time to devote his wagons and horses to 
such a secondary matter. 

The rotation above formulated with tol- 
erable accuracy covers, it will be noticed, 
some ten years. This was about the 
length of Marse Dab’s reign at Clover 
Hill, the year of collapse, when the long- 
suffering soil at last gave out in indig- 
nation, and absolutely refused to bear 
further the burden so unjustly laid upon 
it, and Clover Hill, in the estimation even 
of the most reactionary Ethiopians, was 
“run clean out.” The corn-stalks had 
shrunk to the size of your little finger, 
and, save in the rich hollows by the 
streams, produced nothing but “rub- 
bins.”* The wheat straw was so misera- 
bly short, and the ears so scanty, that 
Uncle Ephraim’s forcible illustration as 
to their being scarcely within hollerin’ 
distance of one another, was by no means 


* Short deformed heads. 
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so far-fetched. The oat crops had grown 
so weak that the briers and bushes, riot- 
ing in the filthy soil, simply choked them 
out of existence; while the fierce winter 
rains had cut gullies down the hillsides, 
which the thunder-storms of summer rent 
into ravines so deep that men and mules 
nearly disappeared from sight when they 
floundered through them. 

Marse Dab “died fighting.” It was 
the extraordinarily dry year of 187— that 
finished him. The sight of the crops on 
Clover Hill that year made venerable agri- 
culturists weep who remembered the glo- 
ries of the past. Marse Dab believed in 
tobacco till the last, nor was there any- 
thing unreasonable in his faith, consid- 
ered in the abstract. It was his mode of 
applying it that was wrong. His tobacco 
he managed admirably. His plant-beds 
were burnt in good season. When the 
spring frosts cut other folks’ young plants, 
or the fly got them in cold, dry weather, 
Marse Dab had always a plentitul supply. 
When“ planting out” came in June, the 
colonel always had his iand pleughed, 
harrowed, and hilled up, ready for the 
first good “season,” and everybody in the 
plantation had ample warning of the com- 
ing rain. For so long as Uncle Ephraim 
was there, he was better than fifty barom- 
eters. The signs had never been known 
to fail. When “de mis’ry” took that 
venerable henchman “in de left shoulder, 
there’d be fallin’ wedder befo’ day, cert’n 
and sho’.” 

No growing crop was better "tended 
than Marse Dab’s tobacco; and if some 
of the tenants’ houses “cured up a little 
blotchy or ran some” during that critical 
period, it was because the boss, “ rustler ” 
though he was, couldn’t be everywhere at 
the same time. But while Marse Dab’s 
tobacco was well done by, everything else 
was neglected; and economical laws were 
defiantly and aggressively flouted. Clover 
Hill was not quite in the real tobacco belt, 
— that group of counties where the high- 
est grade of leaf is produced, and where 
other crops may be safely made subservi- 
ent to tobacco culture. These are techni- 
calities, however, that would only bore the 
non-agricultural reader. I will simply 
quote once more that oracle Uncle 
Ephraim, who was fond of declaring that 
“any one who put his main *pendance on 
terbaccer in North Berkeley, ’ud git inter 
the porehouse sho’.” Marse Dab put his 
*pendance on tobacco. He didn’t go to 
the poorhouse, because he had a brother- 
in-law in western Kansas of a kindly turn 
of mind; but the latter alternative was, I 
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fear, only one degree removed from the 
former in the colonel’s mind. 

I can recall his figure, as it were but 
yesterday, sitting on the roadside fence 
on a hot June morning, looking wistfully 
towards the west for the long-expected 
rain that will enable him to plant out his 
tobacco. 

One glance at Marse Dab is sufficient 
to discover that he ignores the assistance 
of the tailor even more completely than 
he does that of the manure - merchant. 
But there is method and not madness in 
this. In his patriotic fervor, Marse Dab 
swore that he would wear nothing that 
was not manufactured in old Virginia. To 
a man who was fastidious about his per- 
sonal appearance, such a resolution would 
have amounted (in those days anyhow) to 
an astonishing pitch of self-denial. It 
was very praiseworthy in Marse Dab, no 
doubt, but I don’t think it weighed op- 
pressively upon him. 

He had yellow homespun pants, the 
cloth of which had been woven by an old 
lady of color up on the mountain, who still 
possessed that disappearing art. The cut 
suggested Mrs. Digges’s sewing-machine. 
His boots were made by Uncle Ephraim, 
who solaced himself in his cabin during 
the long winter evenings with shoemaking 
I once had 


and the weaving of baskets. 
a pair of boots from Uncle Ephraim my- 
self; but we will draw a veil over the 


recollection, and hasten on. Marse Dab 
despised a waistcoat even in cold weather. 
His coat was always out at both elbows ; 
whether this was because he got the cloth 
by the piece from the new woollen mills 
at Barksville or not, I can’t say. It was, 
I think, a kind of defiant tatterdemalionism 
that the colonel liked to hug as a sort of 
mute undying protest against the forcible 
disruption of the South’s old institutions. 
For however great his financial difficulties 
might have been, they were not on a scale 
so trifling as to necessitate an exposure of 
both elbows. When his neighbors joked 
with him about his ragged edges, he used 
to say “times were too durned hard for 
fancy dressin’.” Marse Dab’s hatred of 
Yankees was conspicuous even at a period 
when sectional bitterness was extreme. 
It made your flesh creep to hear the pains 
and penalties to which Marse Dab con- 
signed in fancy his fellow-citizens north 
of Maryland. At election times he was 
the terror of Republican stump-orators 
and carpet-baggers. At the same time I 
am perfectly sure that if a Connecticut 
man, even though he were loaded down 
with wooden nutmegs, stood in need of a 
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dinner, and Marse Dab had only a crust, 
he would have shared it with him. 

There is something, I think, in the 
culture of tobacco, as pursued from time 
immemorial in the Old Dominion, that 
appeals to the patriarchal instincts of the 
conservative Virginian. The unnumbered 
wagon-loads of wood that are set to blaze 
upon the new plant-beds in midwinter, to 
kill the germs of weeds and prepare the 
woodland soil for the tender seed; the 
crashing and tumbling of the forest trees 
when “new grounds” are being opened ; 
the cheery shouting of the negroes, and 
the unwonted energy that any momentous 
undertaking, more especially if it is con- 
nected with tobacco, calls forth; the ex- 
citement and rush of transplanting from 
the beds to the field in early summer, 
when the necessary rain, perhaps, is 
st and opportunities consequently 
ew. 

Then there is the pleasure of watching, 
through the hot days of July and August, 
the gradual growth and expansion of the 
broadening gummy leaves to the sun, and 
all the risks of shattering hail-storms and 
of early night-frosts catching the “crink- 
ley ” ripening plants before they are fit to 
cut. Then the critical period of curing; 
and lastly, the long journey, plunging 
through the mud to the market, where the 
interests of master and man, of landlord 
and tenant, are absorbed fora short and 
exciting period in the yellow-labelled 
heaps upon the warehouse floor, which 
the auctioneer is knocking down to local 
and foreign buyers, at figures which vary 
so much from day to day as to impart a 
flavor of speculation to tobacco-raising 
that may perhaps be one of its attractions. 

Everything to do with tobacco Marse 
Dab loved with a hereditary devotion to the 
time-honored product of his native land. 
Still tobacco- making,” in his estimation, 
had gone to the dogs. The very seasons 
had altered since the war ; the sun seemed 
to shine less brightly; the moon to shed 
a dimmer light (and Marse Dab believed 
in the moon); the summer dews to fall 
more sparingly than of yore. So at any 
rate Marse Dab was thinking, when we 
left him just now sitting upon the road- 
side, looking westward at the thunder- 
clouds. 

The tobacco-land is hilled up, but 
scarcely half of it as yet planted. The 
young plants in the beds are pushing one 
another out of the ground from their size 
and vigor, however. The earth is dry and 
parched, and in two weeks it will be July 
—and upon July-planted tobacco, as every- 
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body in Virginia knows, no *pendance, as 
old Ephraim would say, can be placed. 
The great black cloud comes nearer and 
nearer; woods and mountains are ab- 
sorbed, and vanish into the approaching 
gloom, while from the inky void there 
breaks gradually upon the silent air the 
hoarse roar of waters dashing upon a 
myriad leaves. Marse Dab’s hopes have 
ceased to have even that slight element 
of uncertainty that is inseparable from the 
word. “It’s come this time, anyway,” 
says he, as he turns homeward, full in his 
mind of the big crop he will now pitch. 
The very spray of the coming storm scuds 
on the newly awakened breeze that is 
flying before it; and the red dust of the 
turnpike, as if its last chance for a frolic 
had come, whirls this way and that in the 
changing currents of the thunder-laden 
air. Everywhere there is the hurry of 
preparation for the coming storm. The 
Clover Hill domestics are hard at work 
rushing the family linen and mattresses 
off the front portico. Aunt Judy is racing 
after the young turkeys ; the negroes have 
unyoked their teams from the corn-rows, 
and are hastening up to the barnyard, 
singing tearful dirges for joy at the “ pros- 
pec’ of a season.” The spring calves in 


the yard are galloping hither and thither 
with their tails in the air, like quadrupeds 


demented ; and old Uncle Ephraim, at his 
cabin door, is reminding Aunt Milly that 
“he’d bin lookin’ fur weather,” (inspired 
of course by the sensations in his shoul- 
der), “ but hardly reckoned it would cum 
befo’ sundown ” 

Here, happy in the prospect of at any 
rate planting out his tobacco-crop, we 
must leave Marse Dab. If he was obsti- 
nate and prejudiced, there was no kinder- 
hearted man, as Uncle Ephraim said, 
“north of Jeems River.” If he was loud- 
mouthed and boisterous and stormed at 
his hands in a way that made him conspic- 
uous in a place where these peculiarities 
are uncommon, it was, at the same time, 
the confiding fashion in which he supplied 
these very dependents with the necessaries 
of life in advance from year to year that 
hastened his downfall. His inability to 
refuse security for all the bacon and corn- 
meal, the cotton dresses and “pars o’ 
shoes” that the inmates of the twenty 
cabins on Clover Hill wanted, or thought 
they wanted, at Captain Topfodder’s, no 
doubt swelled greatly the obligations that 
finally crushed Marse Dab. How the gal- 
lant captain came out among the creditors 
I never heard, for I left the neighborhood 
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before the great crisis occurred, and was 
most hao spared the harrowing spec- 
tacle of the sale. The details of this 
reat occasion, however, were of course 
ully communicated. There was twelve 
months’ credit given, and the prices were 
ay quite fabulous. How much 
was actually collected at that remote future 
period is of course a matter I know noth- 
ing about. But, so far as paper went, the 
bidding was so brisk and the prices so 
unprecedented that Major Hogshead, the 
famous auctioneer from Shucksville, had 
twice to go behind the stable for a drink 
— his feelings were so much overcome. 

Poor Marse Dab, however, benefited 
from none of these things. His chief 
creditor, a local Jew with a Scotch name, 
took over the place, and here is the ad- 
vertisement of sale, cut out of the local 
newspaper of that date, and kept all these 
years as a memento : — 


OR sale, on terms to suit purchaser, 13 

miles from Shucksville and 1 from school, 
store, and mill, situate on the old Richmond 
Pike, 924 acres of fine rolling land, 100 acres 
original forest, 50 acres bottom land; fine 
brick Mansion, with all necessary Outbuild- 
ings, and 16 Cabins. Price $9,500. Apply 
at the Office of this Paper. 


A Philadelphia man bought Clover Hill 
and commenced to farm the property. A 
supreme belief in himself, a boundless 
contempt for everything Southern, so far 
as business was concerned, and a repudia- 
tion of all advice from his neighbors, had 
the usual result. The place is now in the 
hands of a practical Virginian of the re- 
formed school. Clover once again, I have 
heard, has been induced to spring upon 
its hillsides—or, at any rate, some of 
them. The wayward courses of Buffalo 
Creek and its little feeders have been 
checked with banks and walls; the deep 
gullies have been filled with logs and pine 
brush. In the bottom lands the horse- 
mower goes “clicking ” on June mornings 
through grass as heavy almost as that 
which bent the negroes’ backs in old slav- 
ery days. There are not, I hear, half-a- 
dozen negroes on the place, and those that 
are there have got to “work or quit.” 
There is nothing left of Marse Dab’s 
reign but the gullies, a few tenantless 
rotting cabins, the log walls of the negro 
church that, in spite of preacher Moses’ 
endeavors and sarcasm, never achieved a 
roof for want of funds, and the old col- 
ored burying-ground at the corner of the 
brown-sedge pasture above the mill, 
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IT is not the least test of the charm which 
Philip Sidney threw over his contempora- 
ries that it is of him and not of his great 
descendant that Englishmen think when 
they hear mention of the name. It seems 
strange at first sight that the life of the 
politician, led in the fierce light of a great 
civil struggle, consecrated to the service 
of England’s liberty, and sacrificed finally 
for the cause, should have less power to 
stir our hearts than the life of the gallant, 
passed in the sunshine of courts, in the 
solitude of the Muses, and, though closed 
at last heroically on the field of battle, 
little marked throughout its brief span by 
the shock of public events. 

But the truth is, that the life of Philip 
Sidney diffuses a charm that we seek for 
in vain in the stern record of Algernon’s 
self-struggle against tyranny,—a charm 
so penetrating, so profound, that we no 
longer wonder at the effect it produced 
upon a society peculiarly open to the im- 
pressions of chivalrous worth, so alive to 
the promptings of the imagination. 

For Philip Sidney, though knight with- 
out fear and without reproach, was, it must 
be remembered, poet as well. It was his 
destiny, and a destiny nobly fulfilled, to 
head the great imaginative movement of 
his time as men of rougher mood and 
coarser fibre led that movement in its 
practical issue. The opening of the New 
World to English adventure, the capture 
of galleons loaded with pearls, the desper- 
ate triumph at Cadiz, the dismemberment 
of the Armada off Gravellines, — these 
were the deeds of men such as Drake, men 
of action alone, bluff soldiers and sailors, 
daring, reckless hearts. But Sidney’s 
life lay in a different sphere, and was 
shaped to ends differently ordered. He 
was indeed the spiritual pioneer of discov- 
eries greater than any of Drake’s. He 
too was an explorer of golden seas. To 
him no less than to Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher, strange lands hitherto untrod- 
den yielded up precious spoils ; but it was 
to no Eldorado of the Spanish Main that 
the author of the “ Arcadia” opened the 
eyes of his countrymen. It was to that 
strange country which lies round each one 
of us, have we only a mind to see it, that 
he was the director and guide. Like the 
great Devonshire sea captain himself, 
Sidney too had his vision from Darien. 
But the ocean across which he stretched 
his ideal gaze was wider than any Pacific, 
and contained richer and rarer treasures 
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than any which Drake drew from Spanish 
galleons, or than Raleigh dreamed of in 
the mines of Peru. 

The period of an imaginative life is not 
usually marked by stirring adventures. It 
was not the fate of Sidney, till the close of 
his career, to find himself an active agent 
in the conflict which England was every- 
where waging against Spain. Not that 
his fiery spirit was unmoved by the clash 
of arms. The man who “ never heard the 
old story of Percy and Douglas that he 
did not find his heart stirred more than 
with a trumpet,” and who in an age when 
chivalry had been revived as much as 
learning was accounted the best master of 
horse and weapon in England, was not 
likely to have proved a sluggard if his 
country’s service had called him to the 
field. He indeed volunteered in 1585 for 
Drake’s second expedition against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies; but it was 
the unusual fortune of Sidney to be ap- 
preciated in full by his contemporaries, 
and Elizabeth herself, fearful lest she 
should lose the jewel of her dominions, 
peremptorily forbade him to embark. 

He was born on the 29th of November, 
1554, at Penshurst, in Kent, and fortune 
favored him in his birth. His father was 
Sir Henry Sidney, a favorite of Edward 
VI., who had served his country both in 
France and —> and his mother was 
own sister to Robert Dudley, the cele- 
brated favorite of Elizabeth. Young Sid- 
ney, who from the first was distinguished 
for an intelligence and gravity beyond his 
years, was sent to school at Shrewsbury 
and thence passed to Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, where he was entered in 1569. 

His life at Oxford was not marked by 
any particular event save a projected mar- 
riage between himself and a daughter of 
Sir William Cecil, which fell through ; 
and after a residence of two years at the 
university Sidney started for that Euro- 
pean tour which had already begun to be 
considered an essential finish to the educa- 
tion of a man of breeding. 

He travelled in stirring times. He 
reached Paris only to be spectator of one 
of the most ruthless butcheries perpetrated 
since the days of the Czsars. It is easy 
to conceive the horror and the loathing 
which must have filled the noble mind of 
young Sidney during the three days de- 
voted to the massacre of the Huguenots. 
Nor can it be doubted that that mirror of 
true knighthood went further than ex- 
pressing his loathing for the holocausts 
that filled the streets. Many Huguenots 
no doubt sought and found safety at the 
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house of Sir Francis Walsingham, the 
English ambasador to whom Sidney car- 
ried letters of introduction from his uncle 
the Earl of Leicester, and under whose 
roof he himself sheltered till the tyranny 
was overpast. After leaving Paris he 
passed through Belgium, Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Italy. At every pause of his 
journey he made fresh friends and won 
golden opinions. At Frankfort he became 
acquainted with the celebrated Hubert 
Languet. At Vienna he devoted himself 
to horsemanship; and at Venice he is 
said to have enjoyed the friendship of 
Tasso. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that young Sidney came back to England 
with all the inspiration of the Italian Re- 
naissance fresh uponhim. Young, beauti- 
ful, learned, an accomplished swordsman, 
a graceful poet, he soon made his mark in 
a court to which he was introduced under 
a favorite’s auspices, and of which had he 
willed it there is no doubt he might have 
been favorite himself. But there was a 
kind of spiritual elevation in Sidney’s 
character, a sort of serene enthusiasm for 
all that was noble in life, which sets him 
above the other brilliant figures of his day 
in a sphere peculiarly his own, and saved 
him from falling into the snares and pit- 
falls which surrounded the steps of Leices- 
ter and Essex and Raleigh, and which so 
often humiliate even genius itself when 
its sole aspiration is to keep a queen’s 
favor. Sidney’s ambition was of a purer 
cast. Courted, yet careless of the flattery 
of courts, famed beforehand by a noble 
report of his accomplishments, and yet 
graciously indifferent to such fame, so 
highly prized in the good opinion of the 
queen herself that she thought the court 
deficient without him, and yet showing 
her only in return the most courtly hom- 
age, young Sidney seems a foreshadower 
almost of young Milton, the Milton of the 
“ L’Allegro ” and the court of Charles the 
First, more gallant in the highest sense 
of the word it may be, and more skilled in 
arms, but filled with as lofty and less 
narrow-minded enthusiasm for chivalrous 
virtue, and guarded seemingly in his ‘steps 
by unseen presences, which prevented his 
feet from failing in the miry places of 
court intrigue, and allowed him to touch 
even pitch and remain undefiled. Sidney 
lived about the court for over a year, dur- 
ing which period his first poetic attempt, 
a masque entitled “The Lady of May,” 
was performed before Queen Elizabeth at 
Wanstead House ; but it may well be be- 
lieved that the favorite of the Muses, as 
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he had already begun to be called, pre- 
ferred the green fields and grey towers of 
his Kentish home to the gorgeous ceremo- 
nial surrounding the court of the virgin 
queen, and to the irksome cares of diplo- 
macy forced upon him by the mission 
with which he was intrusted to the court 
of Vienna in 1576. 

Another incentive was now to direct his 
life into that channel to which both his 
genius and his inclination urged him. 
Already no doubt in the hurry of the gay 
court life, the young poet had learned the 
voices of the Muses, calling him to for- 
sake the unsatisfying pleasures of worldly 
ambition for the quiet which comes of 
poetic reverie, and for that charmed soci- 
ety which is only found in solitude. On 
his return from Vienna in 1577 Philip Sid- 
ney made the acquaintance of Edmund 
Spenser. The charming story of the poet 
waiting in the anteroom while the munifi- 
cent patron of genius pored over the pages 
of the “Shepherd’s Calendar” and sent 
out sums of money gradually increasing 
with his admiration, till he had to shut the 
book to avert his own ruin, is treated with 
that discredit by all recent biographers of 
Spenser which lieneins of poets seem 
to love to attach to any incident in the 
lives of their heroes which rises for a mo- 
ment from the level of prose. But it is 
certain that the first meeting of Sidney 
and Spenser gave birth to a friendship 
and admiration on one side, and a sort of 
devotional reverence and affection on the 
other, which death only could break, and 
over whose memory, while the English 
language lives, death will have no power. 

The continual intercourse of the mirror 
of all true knighthood and the poet’s 
poet lasted but three years, during which 
time Spenser lived almost entirely at 
Penshurst. It would however be difficult 
to exaggerate the results which this beau- 
'tiful friendship of two noble men worked 
on the intellectual life of England. ‘“ The 
nobility of the Spensers,” says Gibbon, 
“has been illustrated and enriched by the 
genius of Marlborough, but I exhort them 
to consider ‘The Faerie Queene’ as the 
most precious jewel of their coronet.” 
This dictum might almost be applied to 
the fame of Sidney, if that fine spirit 
needed further praise than the homage of 
three centuries for a life nobly led ; for it is 
not too much to say that to Spenser’s con- 
tinual intercourse with his friend and pa- 
tron England owes “ The Faerie Queene.” 
It was at Penshurst at all events that “ The 
Faerie Queene” was begun, after a long 
companionship with a man who remained 
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all life through the poet’s hero. In Sid- 
ney the poet saw his ideal knight; from 
Sidney he caught no doubt that flavor of 
the Italian Renaissance which pervades 
the great faery epic; from Sidney he 
would have received—and from what 
more ardent medium could he have re- 
ceived it?— such pictures of the colored 
life of Italy, such word-paintings of Rome’s 
pictures, and Venice’s sunset-lighted la- 
goons, as no other living Englishman 
could have supplied him with. From Sid- 
ney too he may have received something 
of that high spiritual refinement, that chas- 
tity of fancy, which is not observable in 
earlier work, but which gives to the luxu- 
rious allegory of Una and the false Duessa 
the force of a great spiritual design. 

But whatever may have been the results 
of this notable companionship between 
the most imaginative poet of the day and 
the gallant whose life was one long poem, 
it was destined soon to be severed. In 
the latter part of the year 1580 Spenser 
was sent to Ireland as secretary to Lord 
Grey of Wilton — an appointment he owed 
to the Earl of Leicester, his friend and 
patron’s uncle. 

The two friends parted never to meet 
again, Spenser to complete the great de- 
sign already commenced, Sidney also to 


break the silence which had am, | fettered 
i 


his fine fancy. His first effort in literature 
however bore small resemblance to the 
sweetness long drawn out which was to 
make the groves of Wiltonimmortal. Be- 
fore Sidney was to lay claim to the title 
of romancer, he was to show that the 
duties of the statesman were not beyond 
his grasp. England was at the moment 
profoundly moved by the rumors of the 
queen’s approaching marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou. After much vacillation 
Elizabeth seemed at last to have made up 
her mind to the match. In the midst of 
the pomp which attended the anniversary 
of her coronation she was seen after a 
long and intimate discourse with her royal 
lover to take a ring from her own finger, 
and to put iton his. The spectators nat- 
urally concluded that the act was tanta- 
mount to an engagement of marriage and 
was intended to convey the announcement 
to the world. A general consternation 
reigned. The memory of the last — 
match was fresh yet in the people’s minds. 
Tracts denouncing the step were distrib- 
uted in the streets. The hangman was 
busily engaged in cutting off authors’ right 
hands. All the courtiers whom Elizabeth 
trusted entreated her to abandon her in- 
tent. But she remained steadfast in her 





purpose, and it was at last supposed that 
that purpose would not be shaken. 

It was now that Philip Sidney gave 
solid proof that had he chosen to devote 
himself to politics, no goal of political 
ambition would have been beyond his 
reach. He took the liberty of writing the 
queen a letter which has extorted the un- 
stinted praise of historians little inclined 
to panegyric. The letter indeed is some- 
thing more than a letter, it is a piece of 
profound statecraft stated with the utmost 
eloquence and reasoned with consummate 
force. Sidney told the queen that the 
security of mie er ngpe depended en- 
tirely on the affection of her Protestant 
subjects, that she could not by any means 
more effectually disgust them than by 
marrying a prince who was son of the 
perfidious Catherine, brother to the cruel 
and perfidious Charles, and who had him- 
self dipped his hands in the blood of the 
innocent and defenceless Protestants ; that 
the Catholics were her immortal enemies, 
and that her chief security at the present 
against the efforts of so numerous, rich, 
and united a faction, was that they pos- 
sessed no head who could conduct so 
dangerous an enterprise. He reminded 
her that the Duke of Anjou had shown a 
very restless and turbulent spirit, and 
having often violated his ge J to his 
elder brother and sovereign, there re- 
mained no hope that he would passively 
submit to a woman whom he might in 
quality of a husband think himself entitled 
to command ; and that the French people, 
so populous, so much abounding in sol- 
diers, so full of a nobility devoted to arms 
and plunder, would supply him with par- 
tisans. He reminded her that the plain 
and honorable path which she had followed 
of cultivating the affections of her people 
had hitherto rendered her reign secure 
and happy ; and after —— a long series 
of further arguments equally cogent con- 
cluded by declaring that however she 
might remain childless, even though old 
age should grow upon her, the singular 
felicity and glory of her reign would pre- 
serve her from contempt; the affections 
of her subjects and those of the Protes- 
tants in Europe would defend her from 
danger ; and her own prudence without 
other aid or assistance would baffle all the 
efforts of her most malignant enemies. 

The answer to this letter was a confer- 
ence between the queen and the Duke of 
Anjou ; from which the intended husband 
departed in great disgust, throwing away 
the ring the queen had given him and 
uttering many curses on the mutability of 
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women and of islanders. Sidney himself 
suffered nothing for an audacity which its 
foresight so well excused, and instead of 
losing a hand for warning the queen of 
her danger, stood higher in her favor than 
before. It may be believed, however, that 
his high and gentle nature was wearied of 
court life, — of its shams, its restless am- 
bitions, its mean bickerings, its petty dis- 
contents; for it would be hard to believe 
that his final retirement to the solitude for 
which he had so long pined was brought 
about by so paltry an agent as a quarrel 
with the Earl of Oxford in a tennis court. 

It was after this occurrence however, in 
which Sidney is reported to have behaved, 
as he naturally would, with great spirit, 
that he retired to Wilton, the seat of his 
brother-in-law the Earl of Pembroke, and 
gave himself up body and soul to the 
Muses. It was here that he wrote his 
“ Arcadia.” Wandering among the stately 
avenues and over the green Wiltshire up- 
lands he passed no doubt the happiest 
years of his life in the composition of the 
pastoral medley long drawn out, but full of 
beauties still. In an age when Spenser is 
voted tedious the “ Arcadia” is naturally 
not read. We have notime to study the 
Elizabethan euphuists, for have we not 
euphuists of our »wn? But Sidney’s ro- 
mance is interesting from this point of 
view alone, that not only does it exhibit 
the whole of his nature, his chivalry, his 
learning, his thirst for adventure, his ten- 
derness, his childlike simplicity of heart, 
but that, universally read and admired as 
it was at the time of its publication, it 
gave a greater impulse to the national 
taste for the romantic style of fiction than 
any single work before or after. 

In 1581 Sidney wrote his next work, 
“ The Defence of Poetry,” which did not 
appear till after his death — but in which 
the flexibility, the music, and the clear- 
ness of the style are as apparent as in the 
* Arcadia” —and three years afterwards 
he married. The fact that a man so gift- 
ed should have been a disappointed suitor 
is but another mystery added to the great 
riddle love, and may well set people con- 
sidering with the chorus in “Samson 
Agonistes” as to what may be the one 
attraction in man most certain to snare the 
heart of woman. In Sidney’s case at all 
events, or rather in the case of Lady 
Penelope Devereux, the Philoclea of the 
“ Arcadia,” the Stella of the poems, it 
was not 
Virtue, wisdom, valor, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest 

merit, 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


That woman’s love can win or long inherit; 
But what it is hard is to say, 

Harder to hit. 

Harder indeed! In default of the fickle 
Penelope, Sidney chose his wife from 
the family of an old friend. He married 
Frances, only daughter of Lord Walsing- 
ham, to whom he had been introduced 
eleven years before, when he had started 
on his European travels, and under whose 
ambassadorial roof he had sheltered in 
Paris when the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew had broken out. Sidney’s marriage 
was no love-match in the common accep- 
tation of the term. It had commenced in 
a friendship, and when this developed at 
last into love, it was into that more endur- 
ing form of affection which is born of a 
mutual esteem. No vision of the fickle 
Penelope was allowed to mar the happi- 
ness of married life. Whatever regrets 
may have at times wrung Sidney’s bosom, 
he was true knight enough not to let his 
wife know of them, and Lady Sidney, we 
may well believe, had no cause to com- 
plain of the fidelity of the chivalric hus- 
band who must have made her the most 
envied woman in England and who finally 
died in her arms. 

It was only, however, shortly after his 
marriage that Sidney was knighted. In 
the ensuing year the ties of relationship 
and the recollection of past benefits 
prompted him to the only work which one 
regrets that such nobility should have 
undertaken. The pleading of an angel, 
however, may make the very devil look 
less black, and if any flickering doubt 
rests in the mind that the Earl of Leices- 
ter may not have been the murderous, 
mean, poisoning, incompetent, and con- 
temptible timeserver that contemporary 
evidence makes out, the doubt is due 
solely to his nephew’s advocacy. Sid- 
ney’s discourse in defence of the Earl of 
Leicester in answer to Parsons the Jes- 
uit’s tract called “ Leicester’s Common- 
wealth,” did much to rehabilitate that 
nobleman’s somewhat tarnished reputa- 
tion at the time, and at all events produced 
the chief result which his designing na- 
ture aimed at, through his nephew’s advo- 
cacy, in restoring him after one of the 
many temporary alienations to the doting 
favor of the queen. 

Sidney’s brief life was now drawing to 
a close, and it was indirectly through the 
whose character he had so gallantly de- 
fended, that he finally met his death. The 
war between Spain and Holland was now 





being carried on, under cover of which 
|blundering incompetency of the uncle 
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the Spanish designs upon England were 
being hurriedly matured. Elizabeth, who 
had early in 1585 forbidden Sidney’s in- 
tention of joining Drake’s expedition to 
the West Indies from fear of losing the 
jewel of her dominions, now saw that the 
crisis was come in which she must hazard 
even her jewels if she wished to save her 
crown. At the end of this year she ap- 
pointed Sidney governor of Flushing ; and 
the Earl of Leicester was sent over to 
Holland shortly afterwards at the head of 
the English auxiliary forces. Under the 
vacillating direction of this incompetent 
favorite, the advantages which Sidney's 
enterprise had gained over the Spaniards 
were soon avenged. The campaign lan- 

uished. Venlo surrendered to Parma. 

uys was taken by assault while the gar- 
rison were treating for a capitulation, and 
Leicester, thinking himself too weak to 
attempt to raise the siege of Rhimberg, 
which was garrisoned by twelve hundred 
English under the command of Colonel 
Morgan, endeavored to draw off the Prince 
of Parma by another enterprise. He sat 
down before Zutphen. The Spanish com- 
mander hurried to the relief of a town so 
important. 
vanced under his orders with a convoy 
which he intended to throw into the place. 
They were favored by a fog, and were on 
the point of carrying out their designs 
when they fell by accident upon a body of 
English cavalry, and a furious action en- 
sued. The engagement took place under 
the very walls of Zutphen, and the con- 
voy were prevented from provisioning the 
place. But the victory was dearly bought. 
After having had a horse shot under him 
and in his third charge, Sidney received 
a musket-ball in the left thigh a little above 
the knee. The wound proved mortal, but 
a lingering agony enabled the dying hero 
to give one more proof of that chivalrous 
humanity which was with him an instinct, 
and which had directed his whole life. 
“ As he was leaving the battle-field,” writes 
his friend Lord Brooke, “in which sad 
progress passing along by the rest of the 
army, where his uncle the general was, 
and being thirsty with excess of bleeding, 
he called for some drink, which was pres- 
ently brought to him; but as he was _put- 
ting the bottle to his mouth he saw a poor 
soldier carried along, who had eaten his 
last at the same feast, ghastly casting up 
his eyes at the bottle; which Sir Philip 
perceiving, took it from his head before he 
drank, and delivered it to the poor man 
with these words, ‘ Thy necessity is yet 
greater than mine.’ ” 

After many days of suffering, Sidney 


The Marquis of Guesto ad-; 
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died at Arnheim in the arms of his wife, 
on the 7th of October, 1586, in the thirty- 
third year of his age. The body was con- 
veyed to England, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s on the 16th February, 1587. A 
nation’s mourning marked its sense of its 
loss; and the voice of the nation found 
immortal expression. Spenser, though 
they had been parted six years, had not 
forgotten the image of that chivalrous 
form which had served for the one model 
of all that was highest and noblest in his 
eyes. His grief fev his lost friend found 
vent in a passionate outburst, which rises 
far above the common run of verse writ 
ten for like occasions. 

The man thus celebrated needs no fur. 
ther praise. But I would point out the 
qualities which in my opinion distinguish 
Sidney from his brilliant contemporaries 
and set him on a pinnacle of greatness 
entirely his own. It was not only that he 
united in one character the wisdom of a 
grave councillor and the romantic chivalry 
of a knight-errant; it was not only that 
his genius and his learning made him the 
centre of the great literary world which 
was at the moment springing into birth; it 
was not only that, friend of England’s 
most imaginative poet, he too was gifted 
with the magic virtue, with the power to 
see the beauty which the eye cannot see, 
and to hear that music only heard in 
silence : these qualities he shared with his 
contemporaries. In Raleigh’s blood the 
tide of romance beat as strongly; Essex 
was as brilliant an ornament to the court, 
and a more munificent patron of genius; 
Drake showed as dauntless a courage in 
the face of his country’s foes. But in a 
spiritual elevation of character which rose 
far above the standard of the age, and to 
which none of his contemporaries attained, 
Sidney stands alone. He was the bright 
figure of Christian chivalry in times full- 
of grossness. He was the Bayard of an 
age in which most men knew no fear ; but 
in which he alone among them was with- 
out reproach. 

W. OuTRAM TRISTRAM. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE INVALID. 
A HAMPSHIRE STUDY. 
‘‘ How be I this mornin’? Why terrible bad 


Achin’ from head to fut—it’s awful in that 
ther’ knee. 

Dick —a cheer fur the lady—what be you 
after, Dick? 

Take a duster and dust it—the dust is as 
thick as thick. 
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‘* Lor, that’s jest as it ’appens wi’ me a-layin’ 
here! 

Nothin’ as it should be—jest look at that 
ther’ cheer, 

Ain’t been dusted mebbe these three days 
since, or more, 

Me as was a//us so careful about the cheers 
and the floor! 


‘* Never a morsel o’ dust when I was about 
myself, 

You might have et yer dinner off any cheer or 
sheif. 

There was that chist o’ drawers —’twas nigh 
as good as a glass, 

Now it’ $ as dull as can be—look at th’ rust 
o’ the brass! 


‘* As fur that row o’ chiney, it frets my heart 


to see, 

I know if I look’d int’ it ’tis durty as well can 
be, 

The cups as my mother left me, the cups as I 
bespoke ! 

I’d sooner the roof ’ud tumble than one o’ 
them cups was broke. 


**T musn’t worry, you tell me—ah, how can 
you understand 

What it is to lay here helpless, not able to 
move your hand? 

Me as was such a woman to work, and to look 
alive — 

Never was one to lay abed, I was allus down 
by five 


‘** Now I’ve to lay here quiet, and watch the 
things go wry, 

Lor’ it do fret me so; sometimes I can’t but 
cry. 

Miriam jeune an’ gives ’em the little sattlin’ 
they get, 

But Miriam’s ways ain’t my ways, and never 
was my ways yet. 


‘*Miriam? She’s my neighbor —she married 
my brother Sam, 

Got a fam’ly o’ ten, so her time’s took up, it 
am. 

Sam’s a well-meanin’ critter, but fond of a 
drop o’ gin, 

And then he gives it to Miriam — but he gits 
it back agin! 


**Dick’s as good as ’e may be, but he have 

his work, you see. 

summat better to do than bide here 

nussin’ of me; 

An’ when his day’s work’s over, he’s home 
soon’s ever he stop, 

Not like Miriam’s ’usband, as must go in fur 
his drop. 


He’ve 


** Miriam, she comes in here, but she makes 
me downright ill, 

What wi’ her'slammickin’ ways, and her voice 
as is never still, 
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Pulls my knee, she do! you’d ammost hear it 
crack ; 

Says it’s good for rheumaticks; I wish she 
had my back. 


‘*Lor, how it aches jest now, like needles 
down i’ the bone. 

Miriam rubbed it fur me, but she might a’ left 
it alone. 

Such a hand as she’ve got! 
bit o’ slet, 

And Miriam’s ways ain’t my ways, an’ never 
was my ways yet. 


It’s hard as a 


‘*Doctor, he cum an’ see me, and he says I 
may lay here 

Fur months; an’ he muttered summat that I 
was too deaf to hear; 

An’ when I questioned Miriam, who was 
standin’ ther’ by me, 

I couldn’t get nowt out o’ her. I don’t think 
nothin’ o’ she. 


‘* Maybe he said I was dying. Well, death 
must come to us all. 

I bain’t afraid to die—I might ’a bin up at 
t’ Hall, 

Fur I were a giddy lass then, wi’ no thought 
_beyond the day; 

’Tis since I’ve bin layin’ here that I’ve learnt 
to think an’ to pray. 


“‘There’s nothin’ like layin’ helpless for 
bringin’ yer past life back, 

Lor’ how it comes i’ the night! 
on’t looks so black! 

And then I tell it to Him, though he knows it 
all, to be sure, 

And I ask him to blot it out, and to make me 
strong t’ endure. 


And some 


‘¢ Sometimes, when the pain’s so bad, I do git 
tay-rible days, 

And Miriam, she do try me, wi’ all her slat- 
te’nly ways. 

Sweeps the dust i’ the corners when she thinks 
I’m lookin’ away, 

And handles the chiney that rough! She 
shall touch it no more, I say. 


Must you be going? It’s 
good of pe settin’ here, 


** Good-bye, ma’m. 
List’ nin’ to all my troubles. Nay, don’t you 
sattle that cheer | 
Maybe next time you’re comin’ you’ll find the 
old woman gone, 
For death must come to us all, an’ my time 
ill not be long. 


“*Good-bye, an’ thank you kindly. I suppose 
you must leave us now— 

Listen —that’s Miriam knockin’ —jest hark 
at that woman’s row! 

The pain do try me, awful, especially these 
bad days, 

But I’ll do my best to be patient, and to bear 
wi’ Miriam’s ways.”’ 
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- 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The 


Foremost LEaving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or hia family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 
= to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LIVING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Tt contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, pailosophy or religion, that 
eannot be found in it. . It is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGs is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.. It has never been so bright, so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
ation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
he whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 

their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
pens of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
is kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.’ — New-York 
Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“Tt is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING A@E.”’— Springfleld Republican. 

“ Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, peanagn! | patiosooey, and romance. It is 
without a peer, w th ardly asecond.”’— Lowell Courier. 

“ hee its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal ef a 
long list of monthlies.”” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand fa me of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin; 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader n 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 
we aes of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orid. 

“lt is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” —- Chicago Evening Journal. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.”— Pasific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within rea To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 


— Montreal Gazette. 
“It peers well up its reputation for being the best 
periodical in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilming- 


ton, N.C. 
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